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As the wave crest is reduced, the trough 
will be less deep. 


HE. above graph is being widely used by thoughtful business men 
to ‘‘ sell’ the idea that the way to lessen the evil effects of industrial 
depression is to hold back on production before the top of the “* boom” 
is reached. There must be intelligent response to this fundamental lesson 
for American industry before satisfactory progress can be made in the pre- 
vention of unemployment. Insurance against unemployment is now pre- 
sented as a device tending to make the employer recognize his responsibility 
to act at the time when action is most helpful. 


Introductory Note 
NEMPLOYMENT—now well into its second winter, with 


distress increasingly evident—continues to overshadow all 
other problems of industry. Particularly in the larger industrial 
centers, charity organizations are feeling the strain of the long 
effort. 


There has been little national progress in the direction of un- 
employment prevention. Congress appears to be in the grip 
of reaction. The Kenyon bill for the adoption of a permanent 
federal policy of long-range planning of public works met with 
hostility in the Senate on February 16 and was thrown, badly 
battered, back into committee. The recommendation of the 
President’s Conference on Unemployment that the modest appro- 
priation of $400,000 be made by Congress for the maintenance of 
a limited public employment service, was bandied about from the 
Budget committee to the two Houses, meeting with compromise in 
the Senate and death on the House floor. Meanwhile few of the 
state legislatures appear to appreciate that in time of industrial 
depression we must prepare the way for careful planning during 
the more prosperous years in order to avoid the most unfortunate 
results of industrial collapse. 

A hopeful sign is the increasing recognition on the part of 
thoughtful business men of the responsibility of industry for unem- 
ployment. Many industrial managers are beginning to turn 
inquiring and understanding minds upon the problem of so 
conducting the processes of production as to prevent the worst 
effects to themselves and their employees of seasonal and cyclical 
depressions. 

In this they have, as a practical aid, the rapidly developing 
technique of forecasting industrial depressions that the newer 
statistical science has contributed. They have the demonstration 
by some employers that it is good business to regularize employ- 
ment and to establish reserve funds out of which workers in their 
establishments are carried over hard times. ‘These pioneer ex- 
periments, as well as America’s successful experience with accident 
prevention and compensation, have suggested the desirability of 
more rapidly extending such efforts by means of unemployment 


compensation legislation. These and other constructive aspects 
of the problem were ably presented at the Fifteenth Annual 
Meeting of the Association for Labor Legislation in Pittsburgh, 
December 27-29. The papers there presented appear in this 
number of the Review. Also of timely interest in this connec- 
tion is the article in this issue by Henry L. Shattuck who has 
recently introduced a bill for unemployment insurance in the 
Massachusetts legislature. 

Interesting extracts are presented herein from papers on other 
topics discussed at joint sessions with the Economic and the 
Statistical associations at Pittsburgh, including those on the 
adequacy of American compensation laws, industrial accident 
reporting, and the superiority of exclusive state funds for accident 
insurance. 


At Washington one of the two most important accident com- 
pensation bills now pending—the Johnson-Mills bill to restore 
the protection of state compensation laws to longshoremen and 
other harbor workers—as drafted by our Association, has been 
advanced well on the way to final passage and should become a 
law by the end of another month. This bill was passed by the 
Senate in June, 1921, and was favorably reported by the House 
Judiciary committee on January 31, 1922. The other measure— 
the Jones-Fitzgerald accident compensation bill to protect the 
100,000 workers in private employments in the District of 
Columbia, also drafted by our Association—was reported favor- 
ably by the House District committee on February 8, 1922. A 
reprint of this significant report will be found on pages 58 to 67 
of this Review. The energetic support of friends of adequate 
compensation legislation is now urgently needed to insure early 
adoption by Congress of this carefully considered measure. 


Joun B. ANpDREws, Secretary, 
American Association for Labor Legislation. 
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Legislative Notes 


Tue Association for Labor Legislation bill to provide accident com- 
pensation for private employees in the District of Columbia was favor- 
ably reported to Congress by the House District Committee on 
February 8. 

© 

Errorts to secure from Congress an emergency appropriation for the 
federal employment service have been repeatedly thwarted. The Presi- 
dent’s Conference on Unemployment urged $400,000 for this work and the 
Secretary of Labor requested the Budget committee to include this sum. 
The Budget committee cut it to $200,000. The House committee eliminated 
it from the estimates entirely. The Senate put it back, but reduced it to 
$100,000. The House again struck it out. A “rider ” appropriating $100,000 
for this purpose was then attached to the bill recently passed for $20,000,000 
for Russian relief. The Senate accepted it, but once more the House threw 
it out. 

© 

A state public employment service was created at the special session 

of the Louisiana legislature. 
© 

WitHIN thirty days after the enactment of the federal Sheppard- 
Towner maternity and infancy act, the Oregon legislature accepted the 
provisions of the act at a special session. 

co) 

In a recent letter to the New York Times, E. Tilton, member of the 
Massachusetts Commission for State Control of Penal Institutions, says he 
has found that unemployment is helping to fill the jails. “ Unemploy- 
ment,” he writes, “more than any other factor, is probably increasing our 
prison population to-day.” 

ro) 

A FAVORABLE report (No. 639) was submitted to the House of Repre- 
sentatives, January 31, by Rep. Chandler of New York for the Judiciary 
committee on the Johnson-Mills Bill (H. R. 5351) to restore the protection of 
state workmen’s compensation laws to longshoremen and other harbor 
workers. (See page 69 of this Review.) The United States Senate has 
already passed the bill by an almost unanimous vote, following a strongly 
favorable report by its Judiciary committee. The bill, as prepared by the 
American Association for Labor Legislation following many conferences with 
public officials and all interests concerned, has the strong support of organiza- 
tions of harbor workers as well as of many big employers. As Mr. Chad- 
bourne points out on page 53 of this Review, prompt action by the House 
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in bringing about the final passage of this measure is urgently needed in order 
to avert further suffering among the families of injured dock-workers. 
° 

Cuartes M. Scuwas recently announced that the Bethlehem Steel Cor- 
poration will spend $25,000,000 to enlarge its works, at a time when the plants 
are operating at only one-third of their capacity. Another notable recognition 
of the “good business” of pushing construction work in times of de- 
pression—one of the most effective means by which industrial managers 
can aid in combating unemployment by providing useful work. 

co) 

Governor Mrtier of New York referred to the legislature without recom- 
mendation the question of accepting the federal maternity and infancy act. 
A few days later, with characteristic antagonism to protective legislation, 
he came out in a widely published address with vigorous denunciation of the 
act—this time joining the cotton mill employers of child labor in the darkest 
industrial South as a champion of “ state’s rights.” 

© 


TWENTY-TWo states have, within two months after its enactment by Con- 
gress, accepted the federal maternity and infancy act. Delaware, Min- 
nesota, New Hampshire, New Mexico and Oregon have taken final action 
through legislation. In seventeen states the governors have taken favorable 
action under the provision that the governor may accept the act for a period 
extending until six months after the next legislative session following its 
passage. These states are: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Utah, Virginia, Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

© 


THE welfare committee of the New Jersey State Medical Society met 
recently to consider needed changes in the workmen’s compensation 
law. In a published report of their conclusions they state: “The medical 
profession stands committed to the proposition to benefit labor and feels that 
the INADEQUATE FEE FOR MEDICAL AND SURGICAL ATTEN- 
TION is working to the detriment of the injured workman.” 

© 


In May, 1920, after years of agitation in which the Association for Labor 
Legislation took an active part, Congress enacted a law establishing 
compulsory contributory old age and invalidity insurance for the federal 
government’s half million employees in the classified civil service. The In- 
terior department recently submitted to Congress on behalf of the com- 
missioner of pensions the first report of the board of actuaries upon the 
operation of the act. The report estimates that the normal cost of the benefits 
under the act is only about 3% per cent of the pay-roll. “Employees of the 
active service, therefore,” the report states, “in paying 2% per cent of their 
salaries contribute approximately 70 per cent of the normal cost of benefits.” 
Certain changes are recommended by way of further protecting the public 
interest and maintaining the system upon a sound financial basis. 
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DAMAGES amounting to $10,000 have been awarded a seventeen-year-old 
girl for injuries resulting in the loss of fingers and the crippling of an arm. 
The girl’s counsel, as reported in the Public Ledger, argued that her em- 
ployers had violated the Pennsylvania child labor laws in permitting her to 
oil and clean machinery. 

© 
Wiru the extension of workmen’s compensation laws in several states to 
include disability or death from occupational disease, there is now more than 
ordinary public emphasis upon danger of infection from shaving-brushes. 
Occasionally there is reason to suspect that the tannery or brush factory 
employee may have been innoculated with anthrax from bristles handled 
in the work-place rather than from a shaving-brush. But recently, a woman 
died of anthrax and inspectors concluded that in this case the death was 
“caused by a shaving-brush which she used while shaving her husband’s neck 
on Christmas day”! 

© 

As an aid in lessening unemployment the Louisiana legislature re- 
solved that all contemplated public works in the state be started as 
quickly as possible. 


For the first time a union has invoked legal action to restrain organized 
employers from breaking a contract. A mandatory permanent injunction 
was issued by the New York Supreme Court, January 11, restraining the 
garment manufacturers in New York City from substituting piece work and 
the 49-hour week for the 44-hour week. Justice Robert F. Wagner’s decision 
supports the workers in their contention that through a conspiracy the 300 
employers broke the contract which ran to June 3, 1922. Over 40,000 workers 
may sue to recover wages lost during the dispute, amounting to several millions 


of dollars. 
© 


PresipentT Harpinc on January 27 wrote to the secretaries of war, navy, 
agriculture, interior, commerce, and the treasury, asking them to aid in 
_ providing work for the unemployed by pushing ahead all repair and 
construction plans that otherwise would not be undertaken until later in the 
year. 

° 

SaMUEL UNTERMEYER, counsel for the Lockwood investigating committee 
of the New York legislature, has announced that he will urge the enactment 
of legislation to prohibit commercial insurance companies from carrying 
workmen’s compensation insurance. “A close study of the subject of 
- workmen’s compensation,” he says, “has brought me to the conclusion that 
private companies should be barred out ,of the field of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance in this state, and that this branch of insurance should be a 
state monopoly as it is in Ohio, Utah and a number of other states. This 
contention is based on the ground that inasmuch as the state very properly 
compels the employer to take out this class of insurance, it should provide 
the insurance and thus prevent the employer from being exploited, as he now 
is, by private insurance companies.” 
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A BILL introduced in the New Jersey legislature by Assemblyman Evans 
to abolish night work for women in industry was given strong support, 
at a recent hearing, by the State Federation of Women’s Clubs, the State 
Consumers’ League and the Association for Labor Legislation. 


© 


SENATOR Kenyon, as chairman of the committee which investigated the 
conflict in the West Virginia-Kentucky coal field, recommended to the Senate, 
January 27, that a code of laws be set up and a federal tribunal established 
for regulation of the coal industry. The industrial code proposed by 
Senator Kenyon includes several measures for the protection of labor long 
advanced by the Association for Labor Legislation. Among his proposals are 
the right of collective bargaining; a living wage, sufficient also for savings 
against unemployment, old age and other contingencies; the right of women 
to engage in industrial occupations, with full safeguards to health and equal 
pay for equal service; the prohibition of child labor; an eight-hour day and 
a weekly rest day. “ Human standards,” the Kenyon code states, “should be 
the constraining influence in fixing the wages and working conditions of mine 
workers.” 

© 


An excellent hand book of ammunition in legislative campaigns for 
minimum wage commissions is the “ Minimum Wage Study” issued by 
the Ohio Council on Women and Children in Industry. 


° 


Tue Osaka Industrial Society, including the most important employers 
in that city, at a recent meeting decided to petition the government of Japan 
to adopt immediately measures for the protection of labor, including the 
creation of a labor department, increase in the number of public employment 
bureaus, encouragement of public works, establishment of a system of pensions, 
and enactment of laws for social insurance. 


© 


THE Commonwealth Review of the University of Oregon for January, 
1922, (63 pages) is devoted entirely to Unemployment, including a well- 


considered article on unemployment compensation legislation:as a stim- 
ulus to prevention. 


° 


A RESOLUTION adopted January 6 by the San Francisco Labor Council 
pledges united efforts to oppose any reduction in the minimum wage of $16 
for women and children, which “under present economic conditions that are 
likely to continue for many years to come is barely sufficient to maintain 
what the Industrial Welfare Commission considers the minimum standards 
of Proper living.” The resolution declares that “a crisis is at hand in the 
administration of the local minimum wage for women and minors in 
California industries due to the activities of the California Manufacturers’ 
Association and similar concerns” in seeking to bring about a reduction of 


the existing minimum wage of $16 to $12 and 
apprentices. § $12 and even as low as $8 a week for 
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THE New York legislature has adopted a resolution calling upon 
Congress to pass the longshoremen’s accident compensation bill, drafted 
by the Association for Labor Legislation. 

° 

CHarcEs made by a new civic body called the New York State Asso- 
ciation that the number of state employees had been increased last year 
by 1,000, instead of decreased, met with the retort from Governor Miller 
that, “ Like almost all of the statements made by that Association, it is 
untrue and is of a piece with the propaganda which that Association is 
scattering over the state.” Officers of the organization include George 
W. Wickersham, John G. Agar, Adelbert Moot, Felix Adler, Abram I. 
Elkus, Hugh Frayne, Lawson Purdy, Mrs. Charles L. Tiffany and Wm. 
Jay Schieffelin. 

© 
A sit for old age pensions has been introduced in the Kentucky 
legislature. 
° 
In Pennsylvania a plan is under way whereby members of an 
advisory council on women and children in industry of the State In- 
dustrial Board will be notified of the prosecutions entered against employers 
who violate the labor laws for the protection of women and children. The 
council will be asked to have representatives attend the hearings before the 
aldermen or police magistrates in their local communities. This experiment 
should be watched by friends of protective labor legislation for eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of effective labor law enforcement. 
© 
New legislation in Canada, according to a news dispatch of January 25, 
provides that the Dominion government shall extend financial aid to cities on 
a fifty-fifty basis in meeting the cost of unemployment relief for ex- 
soldiers. 
co) 

AxsraHaM Lincotn said: It is the duty of every man to protect him- 
. self, and those associated with him, from accidents which may result 
in injury or death.” 

2 

Recent “recodification” of labor laws has furnished interesting 
results. In Nebraska three years ago the entire minimum wage act was 
thus dropped out of the statutes—and the succeeding legislature failed 
to restore the missing law. In New York where it was officially denied 
when publicly pointed out in 1921 that under the guise of recodification 
real changes were being made in the labor law, the first act of the suc- 
ceeding legislature has been to remedy a change thus made which inad- 
vertently added to the cost of building construction. 

° 

A RESOLUTION introduced in the New York legislature by Senator 
Seidel would have the state Industrial commission “examine thoroughly 
the causes of industrial and business breakdown,” and report to the 1923 
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legislature with recommendations as to unemployment insurance, open- 
ing idle industrial plants for the unemployed, and measures looking 
toward the regularization of industry. 

2 


Lest social reformers get the impression that only their own propa- 
ganda methods are criticised, it may be well to quote the following 
from the New York Times: “A sense of proportion and some regard 
for the facts would handicap propagandists of the kind who are banded 
together under the high-sounding title of the National Association of 
Manufacturers.” 

° 

An unpaid commission of five was created by the Louisiana legislature to 
investigate the administration of the workmen’s compensation law. 

© 


From Oscar M. Sullivan, director of re-education of injured persons 
in the Minnesota department of education, comes this story of “T. M.”— 
illustrative of the value of vocational rehabilitation of industrial cripples: 
“T. M.,” thirty-five years of age, was a railroad brakeman until he suffered 
partial paralysis of his entire left side as a result of a fall from a car. He 
was given training along commercial lines and immediately upon completion 
of his course secured a position as bookkeeper for a large establishment 
dealing in farm produce in his own town. A recent letter from him states 
that he is now receiving $30 a month more than he did before the accident. 

rs 
Concress has amended the bankruptcy act so that claims for wages, 


salaries and money deposited as security by employees cannot be wiped out by 
bankruptcy proceedings. Representative London, who introduced the bill, 


remarked, following approval of the bill by the President, that it is the first - 


measure proposed by a Socialist to be enacted into a federal statute. 
© 


G. Hatt Roosevett, chairman of the Schenectady Unemployment Com- 
mittee, an employer with enlightened concern for the jobless worker, at a 
recent mass meeting declared that the good citizen who dismisses the 
unemployment problem with the cynical remark, “the poor we have 
always with us,” is simply not informed. “We are not concerned at this time,” 
he said, “with the poor who are always with us, but with the earnest, hard- 
working head of a family struggling to raise his children with the best 
American ideals, the most liberal education and the most promising future 
as citizens.” Mr. Roosevelt illustrated the cooperative spirit of the men 
who registered with the Mayor’s emergency committee by citing a worker 
who, after returning home from the registration bureau, found a job waiting 
for him from a man whom he had previously solicited. “He turned right 
around and came back to the office to tell us, so that we would not keep an 
opening for him while some other fellow was going hungry.” Every effort is 
being made, according to Mr. Roosevelt, to avoid the mere giving of charity 
but he raises a tragic question: “I can, for instance, point to the case of ‘ 


scmethein ih leteieeieie 
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man with his wife and child who lived for three days on one loaf of bread. 
‘Should we feed him first or give him a job first? He is anxious to work 
and you owe him a job.” 


° 


FoLttowi1nG the request of Governor Cox, the Massachusetts legislature 
has appropriated $50,000 “to cover the expense of clearing the parks in the 
metropolitan district of the debris left there by storms”—the work to be 
undertaken at once as—in the words of the governor’s message—“a practical 
way to do necessary temporary work and to relieve unemployment in 
the center of our population.” 

° 


An admittedly conservative estimate of the yearly economic loss to in- 
jured wage-earners resulting from industrial accidents has been compiled by 
Commissioner Charles H. Verrill of the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission. He places the number of deaths from industrial 
- accidents at the present time as not less than 20,000 a year; the number of 
accidents resulting in temporary disability at not less than 2,500,000 a year; 
the number of permanent total disabilities at 1,627 a year and the number 
of permanent partial disabilities at 100,000, of which 72,000 are on account 
of dismemberment or the total loss of use of some member. Assuming, also 
conservatively, an average daily wage of $2.50 with a discount of one-third 
to express present values, Commissioner Verrill estimates that the yearly 
losses in working days and in wages are as follows: 


Working 
days lost Wages lost 
Membcmiporary disabilities ......2...sscsreeescessecees 37,710,000 $94,275,000 
Meerimanent total disabilities. ........0.ceecescereee> 9,762,000 16,270,000 
- Dismemberment and total loss of use of member.... 66,600,000 111,000,000 
ther permanent partial disabilities................ 12,936,000 21,560,000 
RM itG MEET toe tv chee c eicsivininds)s's 6 aS se sees sas 120,000,000 200,000,000 
Ota ees pea ROL RS eA OR Aa ae a cite 247,008,000 $443,105,000 


Art the national convention of the Vocational Education Association held 
in Kansas City in early January, one of the papers presented was based upon 
a report of the board of public welfare of Kansas City resulting from an 
investigation of the social effect of 100 industrial accidents in Kansas City. 
The investigation and report was first published in 1912—but it is just as 
timely for Missouri now as it was ten years ago, that state having failed 
in its numerous attempts to put into effect obvious Twentieth Century remedies. 


° 


Correction: An error in proof-reading crept into the chart, “How Our 
Nation Spends Its Incomé,” on page 313 of the Review for December, 1921. 
The fraction credited to Public Health should read 1/14 and not %. 
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A voLunTary, contributory plan of old age pensions has been estab- 
lished in British Columbia. The law covers employees in private indus- — 
tries as well as civil service employees of the province, municipal and school 
board employees. rs 

A FAVORABLE report was brought in by the United States Senate com- 
mittee, December 22, on the Kenyon bill (S. 2749) to prepare for future 
cyclical periods of depression and unemployment by setting up administrative 
machinery for the long-time advance planning of public works. But on 
February 16 the bill was recommitted to committee on request of Senator 
Kenyon, who said that an amendment adopted by the Senate was obviously 
intended to destroy the measure. _ 

Pusuic attention directed toward the coal mining industry may note 
that although the output of the United States is, on the average, more 
than double that of the United Kingdom, the number of workers em- 
ployed is considerably less. Moreover, the death rate from coal mine 
accidents per 1,000 workers in the United States is on an average about — 
three times that in the United Kingdom. H 

© ; 
On January 24 the highest court in New York decided that employers 
who have failed to insure under the workmen’s compensation law are — 
liable to jail sentence as well as to the general penalties for misdemeanor. — 
© j 
In a “deliberate effort to speak the truth” thirty Americans have 
written a book of as many chapters on Civilization in the United States. 
They sign their names—all but one. He wrote about the medical pro- 
fession! Perhaps this writer on medicine at some earlier time openly — 
expressed sentiments in favor of workmen’s health insurance, and was — 
taught that discretion is the better part of valor. 
° 
“ AcciwENT insurance has already more than justified itself. There is 
no reason to fear that a general establishment of unemployment insur- 
ance on similar lines would result differently.” This affirmative state- 
ment is made by the Pittsburgh Press of December 30, 1921, in an edi- 
torial, entitled “Economists Tell Real Remedy for Unemployment,” 
which discusses the addresses at the Fifteenth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association for Labor Legislation. “Careful consideration 
should be given, too,” the editorial adds, “to the faulty organization of 
certain industries leading to enormous waste in production and chronic 
unemployment without fault of the workers. * * * Here is a task 
for capital, for management.” 


he 
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°o 
Tue Association for Labor Legislation has again found it necessary 
to protest against a reactionary tendency in the New York Legislature _ 
to further discriminate against non-resident dependents of alien work- 
men killed under the accident compensation law. 


- 


Unemployment Prevention 
By Joun R. Commons 


HE serious point of the so-called conflict of capital and labor 
during the past hundred years has been unemployment. The 


older economists held that the elasticity of modern business was 


provided for in the rise and fall of prices through the law of supply 
and demand. But they assumed that everybody was employed all 
the time and that all commodities were on the markets and were 
being bought and sold all the time. If commodities in some direc- 
tions were abundant then their prices would fall, which meant that 
the prices of other commodities would rise. Then the disparity 
would equalize itself by capital and labor shifting from the low- 
priced and over-supplied industries to the high-priced and under- 
supplied industries. The rise and fall of prices through oscillations 
of demand and supply made the system elastic and harmonious. 
Seventy years ago Karl Marx came upon the scene with exactly 
the opposite interpretation. He rejected the law of demand and 
supply, with its oscillation of prices, and held that the elasticity of 
modern capitalism is found in the reserve army of the unemployed: 


Just as modern business must have a reserve fund in the banks and 


a reserve stock of goods on the shelves and in the warehouses, in 


_ order to provide for elasticity, so it must have a reserve army of that 


NE 


- other commodity, labor, which it can draw upon in periods of pros- 


perity and then throw upon its own resources in periods of adversity. 

It was seventy years ago, also, that modern trade-unionism started 
in England and America. It started on the same hypothesis of un- 
employment, but it retained the economist’s doctrine of demand and 
supply. There is not enough work to go around, because the 
wage fund is limited, and therefore the workman must string out 
his job; must go slow; must restrict output; must limit apprentice- 
ship, must shorten the hours, in order to take up the slack of the 
unemployed. 

This theory is not peculiar to labor unions. It is the common 
conviction of all wage-earners, burned into them by experience. 
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Willing, ready and able to work, needing the work for themselves 
and families, there is no demand for their work. Trade unionists 
differ from unorganized labor in that they have power to put into 
effect what the others would do if they could. 


And who shall say that they are not right? Two years ago 
business men, newspapers, intellectuals, were calling upon the 
laborers to work harder; their efficiency had fallen off a third 
or a half; they were stringing out the jobs. Then suddenly 
several millions of them were laid off by the employers. They 
had produced too much. The employers now began to restrict 
output. Where labor restricted output in 1919 and 1920 in order 
to raise wages and prolong jobs, employers restrict output in 
1921 in order to keep up prices and keep down wages. 


We may condemn the fallacy of making work by restricting the 
amount of work. It is doubtless true that labor and capital never 
can produce too much to supply our wants. But laborers and cap- — 
italists know that they do produce too much to pay wages, interest, — 
rents and profits. . 


Thus the two great forces, socialism and trade unionism have 
arisen to attack the supremacy of capitalism, and each is based upon 
the greatest defect of our capitalistic system, its inability to furnish 
security of the job. We are accustomed to look upon capitalism — 
as a product of the industrial revolution. We look upon labor 
and capital as productive, meaning by capital the steam, power, 
electricity, the machinery, buildings, railroads of the industrial 
revolution; meaning by labor the manual, mental and managerial } 
abilities of workers and managers. But this kind of capital and 
labor does not produce wealth. Our enormous production of 
wealth goes back to the business revolution of the seventeenth i 
century. It is found in the enforcement of contracts and in liberty 
to get rich by buying and selling. It is the business revolution of 
the seventeenth century that established our credit system, and our 
credit system is nothing more or less than confidence in the future. 
Modern capitalism overthrew feudalism because it furnished to _ 
investors security of investments. Without the credit system people — 
would not trust their commodities out of their own hands. We _ 
might have production of wealth without the credit system, but it : 


would be the hand-to-mouth production which would turn us back to 
feudalism or Russia. 


ee 
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Labor, as a Class, Cannot Manage Industry 


Why is it that workingmen in all parts of the world have gotten 
the idea that they can manage business bettter than the business man? 
Socialism in Europe—Guild Socialism in England—the Plumb Plan 
in America, endorsed almost unanimously, for all big industries, by 


the last convention of the American Federation of Labor, against 


the protests of their seasoned leaders—all agree on this; that the 
workers on the job can manage the production of wealth better than 


the business men, the bankers and the financiers in the offices or on 


Wall Street. Why has this idea spread so widely? 


It is partly this mistaken theory as to what it is that produces 
wealth. They think that it is machinery and labor and the engi- 


neering profession that produces wealth. They do not see that 


it is the credit system. Laborers can produce wealth, but they 
cannot produce it in the enormous abundance, and cannot conduct 


_ industry on the enormous scale required to support modern popula- 


tions, unless backed up by a banking system that furnishes security 
of investments. 


Labor has attempted to operate industry and has always 
either broken down if unsuccessful or gone over to the capitalists 
if successful. The Knights of Labor was their last great attempt 
in this country to manage the production of wealth on a co- 
operative basis. It is blindness to history to preach to labor 
that labor as a class can ever manage industry. Individuals 
rising out of the labor class can manage industry, but then they 
become business men and immediately organize a corporation, 


close the doors and hire the other laborers to work for them. 


Labor as a class remains where it was. Labor asa class includes 


_ young workers coming into industry ; includes individuals coming 


and going; includes those who have failed in business; includes 
immigrants, negroes, women and children. They cannot collec- 


‘tively manage industry. A few of them, like Lenin and Trotsky, 


will get on top and manage the others. 


Most serious, labor as a class can manage industry only by 
popular election of the boss, and no class of people, intellectual or 
manual, can permanently be trusted to elect their own bosses. Labor 
as a class, in control of industry breaks down on depreciation 
accounts, on reserve funds, on the credit system, on discipline. 
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Our capitalist system has grown up, not by popular election 
but by struggles for existence and natural selection. Those who 
survive are those who can make profits and maintain discipline. A 
democracy would never have elected John D. Rockefeller to manage 
the oil business or Andrew Carnegie to manage the steel business. 
They were self-elected by natural selection in the struggle for 
profits and they came to the front by their superior ability to select 
subordinates, to manage laborers, and to inspire the confidence of 
investors. Anybody would trust his savings to John D. Rockefeller, 
but nobody would trust his savings in large amounts to the business 
agents of a labor union or to a board of directors elected by the 
employees. It is security of investments and liberty to get rich in 
the struggle for profits, that produces our modern enormous wealth. 


The Illusion of Equality 


Modern capitalism is built on the doctrines of equality and 
liberty. Yet, considering our economic situation, these doc- 
trines are illusions. If all people were exactly equal, physically, 
morally and economically, then nobody could take any advantage 
over anybody else and it would be perfectly safe to have absolute 
liberty unrestrained by duty. But if there is great inequality 
then the strong have duties corresponding to their inequalities. 

The illusion of equality is naturally fostered by great capitalists, 
because it liberates them from duties, and even our courts fall under 
the same illusion. An isolated workingman hunting a job is deemed 
to be equal to the great corporation that hires and fires him, for 
each of them enjoys equal liberty to quit the other. Yet when the 
man is fired he loses 100 per cent of his job, but the corporation, if 
it has a thousand to one hundred thousand employees, loses only 
one-tenth of one per cent, or even only one thousandth or one- 
hundred thousandth fraction of one per cent of its total labor force. 
The inequality of the man and the corporation is as 1 to 1,000 or 1 to 
100,000. 

Our capitalist system results in great inequalities, and even 
enlarges the natural inequalities among men. It gives enormous 
power to those who control the credit system of the country. 
Workingmen, taxpayers, farmers, are helpless before it. Power 
brings responsibility—responsibility for inflation, responsibility for 
the collapse that follows inflation. The credit system is founded 
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on the responsibility of business management to the widows, orphans, 
workingmen and retired business men who have put their savings 
into industry. 

But capitalism has failed to give to the wage-earner that 
security of the job which it has given to the investor in the 
security of his investments. The wage-earner and the investor 
are much alike. They are passive. They work and wait. They 
want wages, interest and security. But the business man is the 
dynamic factor. He initiates, plans, overcomes risks, takes 
responsibilities. He is the Captain of Industry. The law makes 
him responsible for the security of investments but does not 
make him responsible for the security of jobs. 

In times past it was important to get people to save, and to 
get them to trust their savings to business men. Now we find that 
that is less important. Business accumulates a large amount of 
involuntary savings out of the margin between wages and prices. 
To-day it is becoming more important to get the willingness of 
workers than the willingness of investors. As our industrial system 
grows in size, v.age-earners who have little or no investments except 
their labor-power are becoming a dominant part of the nation’s 
population. In England perhaps four-fifths of the population are 
wage-earners and their families. In America they are probably one- 
third. England and Europe waited too long before they tried to 
establish security of the job, and now, in the last predicament, when 
the wage-earning population is the bulk of the population, they 
find themselves almost overwhelmed by the insecurity of jobs. 


Credit System Causes Disastrous Cycles 


America might take its lesson early. It might recognize that, 
while this credit system and liberty to get rich is the foundation 
of prosperity and must be preserved at all hazards, yet, on the 
other hand, it is this very credit system and this liberty to get rich 
by buying and selling, that is the cause of che disastrous cycles 
of prosperity and depression of the past hundred years. The 
cycle moves around every eight or ten years. Even wars make 
little difference. The business cycle is probably a cause of wars 
more than it is a result of wars. 

Prices rise; wages rise; profits swell; everybody is confident and 
oveftonfident; speculation over-reaches itself; the future looks 
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more assuring than it is; too many buildings and factories are con- 
structed ; then the inevitable collapse. Hundreds and thousands of 
workingmen are laid off. Business establishments go into bank- 
ruptcy or liquidation. The credit system breaks down. Then the 
cycle repeats itself. 

Many workingmen and farmers, at the present time, are of 
the opinion that our sudden disastrous slump of a year ago was 
brought about by a conspiracy of financiers. Workingmen be- 
lieve it was a conspiracy to destroy their unions. Farmers be- 
lieve that it was a conspiracy to rob them of their property. 
Yet it does not seem possible that any conspiracy could have 
produced this collapse out of a clear sky. Financiers might 
hurry it up or delay it a few days, but could not arbitrarily pro- 
duce it. The causes must be found by going back to the year 
1919 when the inflation of credit was going on. There was no 
conspiracy at that time. It was the over-expansion of 1919 
that caused the collapse of 1921. Hence any improvement 
that looks to the prevention of unemployment must go back to 
the period of inflation and prevent the over-expansion that 
caused the unemployment. 

There are other causes of unemployment besides the business 
cycle, but they are subordinate and contributory. Labor turnover 
and seasonal industries are important, but they will take care of 
themselves when business men learn to provide against the unem- 
ployment of the credit cycle. A few business firms have shown that 
it is practicable. There are many devices, well known, for stabilizing 
employment. Industries can be dovetailed, like coal and ice. The 
sales department can be made subordinate to the production depart- 
ment. The important thing is that the employer should not take on 
more men in his period of prosperity than he can expect to keep 
employed or find jobs for elsewhere in a period when his market 
falls off. 

But no employer can do it alone. Employers must coope- 
rate. And the only way in which they can be brought to 
cooperate is through the banking system that controls their 
credit. One employer cannot refuse to take rush orders and 
expand his business in a period of prosperity, because he knows 
that his competitors will take the orders and expand their 
business. But if he knows that the banks are preventing the 
others from expanding, then he can afford to hold back and‘ not 
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expand too much. If, then, all employers were required by law 
to pay, say, a dollar a day, for a period of thirteen weeks, to 
every employee laid off through no fault of his own, but solely 
through lack of work, we should expect that the banks would 
prevent them from over-expanding. Every man taken on would 
add a liability of $80 to $100 when he is laid off. The banker would 
be slow to advance credit if the employer could not show that he 
could keep that man employed or else pay him that $80 to $100. 
The law would, of course, require that the employer insure his 
liability. 


Unemployment Insurance: The Way to Prevention 


Of course, the practicability of such legislation depends upon the 
details. European countries have experimented with unemployment 
insurance and we can learn from their experience. As I see it, 
their experiments were defective in that they placed the responsibility 
upon the wage-earners and upon the state instead of solely upon the 
employers. St. Gall, in Switzerland, twenty-five years ago placed 
the responsibility solely upon the wage-earners. The experiment 
broke down within two years. Then the Ghent system, which has 
spread over Belgium, Denmark and Norway, placed the responsibil- 
ity on the wage-earners, but added state or municipal subsidies. 
England followed, ten years ago, by placing the responsibility jointly 
on wage-earners, the state and the employers. 

But neither the wage-earners nor the state can prevent un- 
employment. All that they can do is partly to relieve it. Hence 
their experiments are paternalistic and philanthropic. But the 
’ business-like way of doing it is to place the responsibility on 
the business men who alone are in a position to prevent it. 

Our experience with workmen’s accident insurance shows the 
business-like way of prevention. The employers are required to pay 
about $1.50 a day for two or three years to the workman injured by 
accidents, no matter who was at fault. Probably not more than one- 
third of the accidents were caused by negligence of the employers. 
The other two-thirds were caused by negligence of employees or 
hazards of the industry. Yet the employer is made responsible and 
accident insurance makes the industry responsible. 

Then the employers set to work to prevent accidents. They 
hired safety experts; they organized their employees into safety 
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committees. They even taught safety in the schools. They 
reduced the burden of accidents 50 per cent, 75 per cent, and 
even 90 per cent. Business men have done more for accident 
prevention in the past ten years than all of the trade unions, all 
of the charities, all of the legislatures and state factory inspec- 
tors could possibly do, simply because they make money by 
doing it and the others do not. 

The same may be expected of unemployment insurance if 
the burden is placed solely upon the employers. Instead of 
safety experts and doctors to prevent accidents and heal the victims, 
they will hire industrial engineers, labor managers and employment 
managers to prevent unemployment and to find jobs for the unem- 
ployed. Already many of them are doing it. The Multigraph Com- 
pany has found jobs for a large number of its employees when they 
were laid off. 

Then the law would naturally give a certain leeway. If the 
employer reduced his hours of labor to, say, four or five days a 
week all round, instead of laying off anybody, it would not be 
counted as unemployment. Many employers already do this. They 
would not pay the unemployment compensation. 

When a bill of this kind was before the Wisconsin legislature, an 
employer, while opposing the bill, explained how it would work. He 
would not trust the state employment offices. He would hire his 
own employment manager. He stood to lose, he said, $50,000 a year 
if the bill were enacted into law. The contrast shows the inevitable 
inefficiency of government compared with private business. The 
state will not pay high enough salaries. The employers of Wis- 
consin have taken away several of the safety experts from the state 
and pay them two to five times the salaries. The state factory in- 
spection department becomes an apprenticeship school for training 
safety experts to be graduated into private employment. 

So it is with unemployment prevention. The profession of labor 
management and employment management is already a well-recog- 
nized profession. Its experts know how to reduce labor turnover, 
how to transfer laborers, how to fit them to jobs. All that is needed 
is that they shall do as the Multigraph Company is doing, learn to 
transfer employees from one industry to another. They can do it 
far better than the state or the trade unions. 

All that the state needs to do is to decide disputed claims for 
compensation, just as it does in the case of accident compensation. 
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And in making these decisions the state umpire is aided by repre- 
sentatives selected by the employees and by the employers and the 
trade unions, so that there may be little or no complaint of injustice. 
The details of the procedure have already been worked out under the 
British legislation. The employee cannot get compensation if he 
refuses a job as good as the one he had, or if he is discharged for 
misconduct. 


Making Industry Responsible for Security in the Job 


At this point is the only serious objection that I have heard from 
the standpoint of labor. It is feared that a law of this kind would 
give government officials an obnoxious power of supervision over 
wage-earners. But it would not do so. What is proposed is that 
when an employee is laid off for lack of work he shall have a right 
of action against his last employer for unemployment compensation. 
If the employer pays it, nothing further occurs. If the employer 
declines, then the employee appeals, not to the courts, but to the 
umpire appointed by the state. Only the state Supreme Court 
finally decides on questions of law and jurisdiction. This is exactly 
the procedure in most of our accident compensation laws. 

Then, if the employer is not able to find a job for his work- 
men he falls back on his insurance fund. The United States 
Steel Corporation has been paying dividends during the period 
of depression out of its reserve fund set aside during the period 
of prosperity. Investors are made secure by an insurance fund 
for dividends. It is just as important that laborers should be 
made secure by an insurance fund for wages. Already the 
- Dutchess Bleacheries and the Dennison Manufacturing Company 
have started such a fund.1 An unemployment reserve fund has 
many advantages over profit-sharing, stock sharing, or similar de- 
vices intended to interest workers in the prosperity of the business. 
Wage-earners do not appreciate profits and profit sharing—they 
want wages every week and security for the future, just as investors 
want interest and security. 


1(Eprtor’s NotE: See American Labor Legislation Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, 
March, 1921; also article by Wm. J. Mack on “ Safeguarding Employment: 
The ‘Cleveland Plan’ of Unemployment Compensation” in American Labor 
Legislation Review, Vol. XII, No. 1, March, 1922; also 24-page reprint 
“Experience of American Employers Favorable to Unemployment Compensa- 
tion,” published by the American Association for Labor Legislation, New York 


City.) 
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I shall not here go further into the other details. They have been 
worked out fairly well in the Huber unemployment compensation 
bill recently before the Wisconsin legislature. The last employer is 
made responsible for the unemployment compensation, but he is 
required to insure himself, so that, in fact, it is the industry that is 
made responsible.” 

And I may not discuss in detail the advantages to employers of 
stabilizing employment. Many of them realize that a steady labor 
force of willing workers is their greatest asset-—more than buildings 
and machinery. Already many employers pay out large sums for 
what is equivalent to unemployment insurance. One firm that I 


know of, has already paid $500,000 to employees whom the firm had ~ 


not the heart to lay off because they stood by the firm at the time of 
a strike. Another has paid $300,000 merely in order to hold its 


organization together. These expenditures are already far greater 
than those contemplated in pending American proposals for unem- 


ployment compensation legislation. 

I do not say that unemployment insurance is alone enough to 
stabilize industry. There is needed also a stabilization of the cur- 
rency and a stabilized dollar. Yet if, at the time of the business 
expansion two years ago the employers, bankers and financers had 


been faced by the responsibility of unemployment insurance, the — 


expansion would not have been so great nor the collapse so dis- 
astrous. 

Unemployment insurance is the only method which can 
bring home to the bankers, the financiers, the absentee invest- 


4 


ors, who control modern industry, the responsibility of capital-— 


ism for that same security of the job which they already obtain 
in the security of their investments. 


*(Eprtor’s Note: See article by John R. Commons on “Unemployment 
Prevention and Compensation” in The Survey, October 1, 1921; also “ American 
Legislation on Unemployment Compensation” in American Labor Legislation 
Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, March, 1921. For discussion of bill along similar 
lines for unemployment insurance, recently introduced in the Massachusetts 
legislature (House No. 278), see article by Henry L. Shattuck on “ Unemploy- 
piece epee ey in epee ” in American Labor Legislation 

eview, Vol. , No. 1, March, , published by the American iati 
for Labor Legislation, New York City.) ; an Anois 
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Safeguarding Employment: The 
“Cleveland Plan” of Unemployment 
Compensation 


By Wo. J. Macx 
Impartial Chairman, Ladies Garment Industry, Cleveland 


HE plan of compensating and preventing unemployment 

evolved and adopted by the Ladies Garment Industry in 
Cleveland has been in effect for six months. It is part of a market 
agreement, the original purpose of which was to prevent a recur- 
rence of the industrial conflict of 1918 by establishing an impartial 
judicial body to decide all disputes and disagreements. I shall not 
discuss now the organization and development of that impartial 
machinery or the accompanying change of attitude on both sides 
from a feeling of mistrust and hostility to one of confidence and 
co-operation. While practically every other center is in the midst of 
a bitter fight, the Manufacturers and the Union in Cleveland are 
working out jointly and harmoniously various phases of this experi- 
ment which, our experience has convinced us, is fundamentally 
sound, progressive and constructive. 

Generally speaking, the-two big problems of production and of 
unemployment have for the most part been considered separately, 
as if they were entirely unrelated. Production has been treated by 
many engineers scientifically, from the point of view of the manu- 
facturers, and without particular regard to the effect of one or an- 
other system on the workers. The problem of unemployment has 
been generally neglected until, during periods of depression, the fear 
of the effect of widespread unemployment on the safety and comfort 
of the public has created a demand for immediate emergency relief 
measures. Such measures have temporarily relieved the hardship 
and suffering of the victims of unemployment, but they have not 
prevented the periodic recurrence of the condition, or made us bet- 
ter prepared to combat it. 

The plan in operation in the Ladies Garment Industry in 
Cleveland hits at the very crux of the problem, for it aims directly 
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at the immediate reduction and the ultimate elimination of wide- 
spread unemployment in this industry. It is based on the 
premise that the problems of production and of unemployment, far 
from being unrelated, are very closely related. Ordinarily, when an 
employer calls for increased production, his workers are afraid that 
if they put forth their best efforts, they may thereby work them- 
selves out of a job. If they were assured of a certain minimum 
period of employment, they would more readily increase their pro- 
ductivity. The Cleveland Plan has made it worth while for the 
manufacturers to assure their workers of a certain continuity of em- 
ployment, by making the cost of production by continuous employ- 
ment a great deal less than the cost of production by intermittent 
employment. 

The cost of production is one of the first considerations of all 
manufacturers. That cost is involved with wages, as we all know. 


Workers Guarantee Good Production 


At the request of the Manufacturers, and after long negotia- 
tions, it was finally agreed that instead of the dual system of 
paying some workers a weekly wage irrespective of their pro- 
duction, and paying others for each unit of production a wage 
determined by bargaining, wages should be paid according to 
standards of production, and what constitutes a fair and proper 
production should be determined by industrial engineers under 
the supervision of the Impartial Chairman. 


Workers have always been suspicious of time studies and 
stop-watches, and now they were not only agreeing to their 
use, but cooperating. This was a revolutionary change. It has 
been successful because it was agreed that the engineers would 
be selected and paid by the Union and the Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation jointly, and that they should share equally the responsi- 
bility and have joint control over the installation of the standards. 
It was further agreed that the standards should be based on the 
time of the average worker in each shop and not upon either the 
very fast or the very slow workers; that no time studies should be 
taken upon any worker without his knowledge; that each side should 
have the right to have the standards reviewed upon their.complaint ; 
that the wages of the workers under standards should be based on 
their actual production ; and that all workers who make the standard, 
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i. é., who do any work in exactly the time determined by the en- 
gineers as fair for the average normal worker should be paid 10 
per cent above the minimum scale for that operation; others to be 
paid more or less, according to their production, but not less than 
the minimum. This arrangement was in effect a guaranty of good 
production by the workers to their employers. In return, the work- 
ers wanted a guaranty that they would be relieved of the menace of 
unemployment. 

There was a strong feeling in certain quarters that because 
the Ladies Garment Industry is in its very nature seasonal, any 
guaranty should be of earnings rather than of a minimum period 
of work. This would relieve the workers of the hardship of a 
long period of unemployment, but as compared with a guaranty 
of employment, it has certain disadvantages. It would not spur 
the worker to increase his production during the rush periods, 
because he would feel that he had his minimum guaranty any- 
how, and for the same reason, it would not stimulate the manu- 
facturers to keep their workers employed after they had earned 
that guaranteed amount. Moreover, from the community or 
social viewpoint, the important thing is to prevent unemploy- 
ment. Every industry owes its workers not merely enough to 
keep themselves and their families out of want, but it owes them 
the opportunity to work, and it also owes the community freedom 
from the distress of widespread unemployment. We therefore con- 
cluded that a money guaranty would not solve the problem, and de- 
termined that the guaranty should be one of employment. 


Manufacturers Guarantee Employment 


Under the Cleveland Plan, each manufacturer guarantees to his 
regular workers who do not leave voluntarily and are not justifiably 
discharged, twenty weeks of work during each half year. The 
workers must bear the burden of the other six weeks. If the em- 
ployer fulfills his guaranty, by giving them such work, he has met 
his obligation; but if he does not provide twenty weeks of work 
_ out of the twenty-six weeks, then for the unemployed part of the 
twenty weeks, his employees become entitled to two-thirds of their 
respective minimum wages. The agreement for 1922 provides a 
forty-one week guarantee for the whole year instead of twenty 
weeks each half year. 
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At the time this plan was put into effect, the whole country was 
in an industrial depression, and no one knew how long it would 
last or how serious it would be. To meet the contention of the 
manufacturers that under the depressed conditions this two-thirds 
might amount to more than they could stand, this limitation was 
fixed: That no manufacturer should be liable to his workers for 
more than 714 per cent of his total direct labor pay-roll for the six- 
month period. In order to have accurate records in case of a dis- 
pute, each employer is required to submit to the Impartial Chairman 
each week an employment report of his regular workers, showing 
the time they are laid off and the time they absent themselves volun- 
tarily; also to deposit with the Impartial Chairman each week an 
amount equal to 714 per cent of his total direct labor pay-roll for 
that week, 

We decided not to put this money into one general market 
fund to pay the workers of all the manufacturers, for it would 
be unfair to the manufacturer who through his own efforts is 
able to fulfill his guaranty, to use his money to pay the workers 
of another manufacturer who for any reason has not been able 
to fulfill his guaranty. The fund of each manufacturer is, there- 
fore, kept separate, and it is provided that instead of letting the 
funds increase from year to year, as in most unemployment 
funds in individual experiments, each manufacturer will receive 
at the end of each six-month period so much of his own fund as has 
not been needed to pay his workers for unemployed time. On 
the other hand, if a worker is able to secure other work during 
his lay-off, that does not affect his right to draw his unemploy- 
ment pay from his regular employer. At first glance this may | 
seem unfair to the employer. But the unemployment pay is not 
merely a substitute for employment in general; it is in the 
nature of a penalty imposed on the particular employer a 
failure to get work for his own employees, and thus is an in- 
centive for every employer to keep his workers busy. More- 
over, it must be obvious that if a worker would lose his right to un- 
employment pay from his regular employer in case he secured a_ 
temporary job elsewhere, it might be to his interest to remain idle 
and draw his unemployment pay, rather than to get a temporary 
job and lose that pay. Our plan makes it worth while for the 
workers to get temporary jobs whenever they can. Thus it also” 
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benefits the community, by reducing the number of even the tem- 
porarily unemployed. 

We think that this plan is more comprehensive than the 
usual unemployment funds or insurance, in that it not only pro- 
vides for a money payment in the event of unemployment, but 
also furnishes a very great incentive for the manufacturer to 
give continuous employment, and for the worker to work. 
Furthermore, by the time that unemployment insurance laws 
are enacted generally, this plan will have secured statistics that 
will be of the utmost value and importance in the administration 
of any unemployment insurance law—an accurate record for 
each worker, of the time of voluntary and of involuntary un- 
employment and of idle time in the factory. 


An Incentive to Efficiency 


The knowledge that by giving their workers greater con- 
tinuity of employment, they can save a large overhead, can 
‘avoid a considerable and expensive labor turnover and thus gain 
the increased production that always accompanies the increased 
stability of a permanent labor force, and that they can at the 
same time save directly 714 per cent of their total direct labor 
pay-roll for the entire year—this has made manufacturers strive 
to get all possible orders, even those that they formerly did not 
consider worth while. And the fact that even under the abnormal 
conditions of the last six months a great many manufacturers 
have received back a substantial part, and in some instances all, 
of their unemployment fund, shows that the incentive of this 
plan has been a real stimulus, and that as a consequence, un- 
employment in our industry in Cleveland has been reduced. 
The increase in the efficiency and productivity of the workers and 
the decrease in waste, attendant upon this combination of’ Produc- 
tion Standards and Continuity of Employment, has resulted in an 
increase in the earnings of the workers and a decrease in the unit 
cost of production (and therefore an increase in profits) to the 
manufacturers. 

With the incentive that an arrangement like this offers, over 
and above the ordinary incentive of the desire for profit, not only 
will manufacturers now find some orders desirable that formerly did 
not interest them, but they will consider it worth while to examine 
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into the efficiency of their sales department as well as of their pro- 
duction department, and to try by the application of scientific prin- 
ciples to eliminate in the sales department also the waste that to-day 
is too prevalent throughout industry. In this connection it is inter- 


esting to know that studies recently made of the sales department — 


of one of the big manufacturing companies of this country show 
that only 15 per cent of the time of the salesmen is devoted to 
actual selling, and that of the remaining 85 per cent, 10 per cent is 
consumed in clerical work, and 75 per cent in “walking and wait- 
ing”—and that is a concern whose production department and gen- 
eral management have been highly systematized and are very effi- 
cient. If this firm by applying scientific principles to its sales de- 
partment, increases the productive time of its salesmen only 15 per 
cent, it will double their selling capacity. Were the Cleveland Plan 
or some similar arrangement in general operation, with its penalty 
for failure to keep workers employed and with the incentive of a 
large saving of overhead, labor turnover, and the unemployment 
fund itself, for employers who do keep their workers employed, 
every manufacturer might well be expected to try in some such 
way to increase the selling capacity of his organization in order to 
gain the benefits that would come from fulfilling his guaranty of 
employment. 

To sum up, the Cleveland Plan is based on the premise that 


the problem of production and the problem of unemployment ~ 


are closely interwoven. It is a combination of a guaranty of 
production by the workers to their employers, and a guaranty of 
employment by the employers to their workers. It provides 
new and substantial incentives for the workers to give full produc- 
tion and for the employers to give their workers as great a con- 
tinuity of employment as they can. Thus far it has been so success- 
ful and so satisfactory to both sides that, with the rest of the coun- 
try engaged in industrial strife, this unique agreement has just 
been renewed. It is not peculiar either to the Ladies Garment In- 
dustry or to Cleveland, but its basic principles can be adapted to 
practically any industry or locality. I believe it takes us far along 
the road not merely to the relief of the unemployed but to the 
prevention of unemployment. 


Die RE oe ee in 


Depression Insurance: A Suggestion to 
Corporations for Reducing 
Unemployment 


By Henry S. DENNIsoN 
President, Dennison Manufacturing Company 


wr respect to unemployment and some other plagues, 
prevention is more important than cure. We can afford 

to spare no pains in attempting to put in motion such measures as 
will tend to greater regularity. While perfect regularity, like per- 
fect health, is an unattainable goal, regularization—seasonal or 
cyclical—is a perfectly feasible social project. I doubt if the task 
of bringing within reasonable control the recurring palsy of unem- 
ployment will require one half the effort which has been expended 
to restrain smallpox, or which is being expended in control of yel- 
low fever, bubonic plague or tuberculosis. The steps which must 
be taken have been listed several times already. For seasonal con- 
trol they are: 

Planning ahead, 

Inducing early ordering, 

Adding supplementary merchandise, 

Training operatives to two jobs, 

Inventing devices to protect against weather; 
and for cyclical: 

Furnishing statistical information, 

Planning ahead, 

Adapting credit facilities, 

Establishing labor exchanges, 

Cultivating thriftiness. 

The very practical man may object as to most of these measures 
that they require an enormous amount of public education. I be- 
lieve our friend, the very practical man, is in this case quite right. 
Therefore, we should set about it promptly. If we can run cancer 
weeks and local health demonstrations, we need not be afraid to 
undertake jobs of a similar nature in the economic field. After all, 
specific public education isn’t such a bad thing on its own account ; 
if we had more of it there might not be so many very practical skep- 
tics. 

But as that God-sent visitor to our shores, B. Seebohm Rown- 
tree, said: “ After we have educated and done all else we know 
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how within this generation, there will still be some unemploy- 
ment. Industry cannot as yet go on without its reserve of labor 
any more than an army can do without its reserves of men. Shall 
we ask this reserve to support itself or shall industry contribute?” 

In answering this question I beg that sentimental considera- 
tion be left out of sight. If the guiding consideration is pity for 
the working man, then the appropriate means to be recommended 
is an extension of charitable relief. To be sure, the phrase 
“ business is business ” has covered enough sins to make charity 
look like a lady’s pocket handkerchief; yet we are here con- 
sidering social measures which can affect the going efficiency 
of the commercial and industrial structure, and we must deal 


in a businesslike way with business affairs. We must not mix. 


business and charity. 


I believe that industry must contribute to the support of its 
reserve of labor. I do not come to that belief out of pity for 
the working man; I am brought to it by the sort of considera- 
tions of stress and strain, of force and friction which guide the 
engineer in his handling of copper and steel and electric currents. 
It is better social cost-keeping to add the overhead burden of 
unemployment to those goods which are responsible for irregular 
employment, than to draw it from the savings of the working 
group. The whole burden put upon wage-earners and reacting 
upon their knowledge of their helplessness to affect its causes, 
arouses resistances and irritations which make smooth running of 
the social organization impossible. Industry has a considerable 
share in the opportunities for mitigation of unemployment, hence 
industry must be spurred to their exercise by carrying part of the 
burden. 


Industry’s contribution to an unemployment relief fund, how- 
ever, whether direct or through taxation, may take such a form 
that the adverse influences it sets up entirely overcome the 
forces tending to social health and leave a resultant of negative 
magnitude. It may take the form of an assessment in proportion 
to pay-roll, thus rewarding irregularity of management; it may 
make its conditions of payment disturbing and its payments so 
small as to irritate or so large as to kill initiative. Many tests 
must be brought to bear upon any project for unemployment 
insurance. The most important single test I think is this: That 
the scheme should exert a balance of influence toward regulariz- 
ing employment. 


et 
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Immediate Need for Intelligent Experiments 

Some day through the devoted work of men in organizations 
such as the American Association for Labor Legislation, we 
may know enough about the fundamental forces in the field of 
social engineering to calculate in formulas such influences as 
these. The youngest man among us will have long white 
whiskers before that comes to pass. Just now we must plan as 
wisely as we can and then experiment. That is what I have 
to suggest here in particular: That in the field of unemploy- 
ment insurance we make at once some intelligent experiments.! 

The state of Wisconsin is a social laboratory, extraordinarily 
well equipped to work out some project of state legislation which 
shall impose a definite penalty on the man who cheerfully over- 
expands during times of pseudo-prosperity, or upon the man who 
rushes an over-time crew every fall and drags a quarter-time crew 
every winter. Wisconsin has obtained already a measure of that 
active cooperation between business management and the state 
which absolutely must obtain before any unemployment insurance 
scheme will respond favorably to the crucial tests. For after all, 
as soon as we realize that society is more than the straight-line 
mechanism conceived by the autocrats, legislation as a social force 
loses its directness and simplicity and is seen to be only one element 
in an intriguing complex of forces. Legislation directed to a whole- 
some end may therefore be in net effect neutral or negative, as the 
other component forces may determine. The more obvious examples 
are found in laws counter to public opinion, laws advanced beyond 
their enforcement technique, and laws whose field of force leaks 
over into unintended territory or encroaches upon the executive field 
where exceptions are commoner than rules. To be wholly safe a 
law should merely set forth accepted standard practice, and force 
the laggards into line; only under exceptional circumstances and 
with a nucleus of persistent devotees can a law be its own assurance 
of good practice. 

My personal field of interest, however, is not civil govern- 
ment but industrial management. I want therefore to suggest 
experimentation by corporations in mitigation of unemployment, 
especially a careful working out of the field of mutual insurance 
by groups of corporations. I am the more sure that no study in 
this field will be wasted even if unemployment insurance legis- 
lation should be adopted with record speed, because its expense 


1(Eprtor’s Note: For detailed discussion of the unemployment fund and 
plan for regularizing employment in successful operation by the Dennison 
Manufacturing Company and other American employers, see American Labor 
Legislation Review, Vol. XI, No. 1, March, 1921, pp. 41-47 and 53-59.) 
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will force its payments so low that some manufacturers will 
want to find means to supplement them as Rowntree has done in 
England. Such work as Deering, Milliken and Company has 
done and we ourselves have done to a lesser extent in providing 
unemployment funds is of course the first step in experimenting, 
but only the first. The special need right now is a joint experi- 
ment by employers, with just enough men in a group to give the 
experiments variety in application. This is the way we have made 
our best strides in this country. Small groups have blazed the trail 
at their own risk. Larger aggregates have been able to follow 
where the roughest undergrowth has been cut away. 

Several such groups should get together for the purpose of ex- 
ploring the possibilities of unemployment insurance through mutual 
companies following the mutual fire insurance companies in their 
insistence on preventive work. Their puzzles will be many, but the 
experience in several countries having unemployment funds added 
to our own wide range of experience with the mutual companies 
ought to offer a basis for their answers. 

There is one field of possibilities which has been suggested 
to us by some of the problems which we have been meeting in 
the handling of our own unemployment relief fund. Upon a 
fairly large class of goods we found it would be cheaper to 
manufacture to stock and store for long periods than to pay 
unemployment relief for idleness. This class is determined by 
the ratio of labor to total cost, by overhead and by storage 
charges. Upon such goods, therefore, sound economy and good 
social practice meet together. If only we could provide the 
necessary funds we could in the case of this particular class 
of goods use employment to cure unemployment. So we are 
proposing to set aside a part of the present unemployment relief 
fund as a special depression insurance fund which will be used 
under appropriate rules to finance making for stock more of certain 
staples than we could make without the help of this fund. It is this 
idea of depression insurance, as yet barely more than a suggestion, 
which I hope will be given thought by any groups of corporations 
which may begin to discuss mutual action in mitigation of unem- 
ployment. 

Any project of depression insurance will necessarily vary 
widely in its outer form according to the special problems 
of the industries with which it attempts to deal. It is obvious 


on the face of it that certain industries can find no place at 


all in such a plan; the rather rare case of an industry making 
goods wholly to specification with no opportunity to make 


—— 
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standard parts would be excluded, as would some other in- 
dustries whose material is of great value and labor cost ratio 
always low. On the other hand for the greater number of in- 
dustries the project of depression insurance is merely making 


_ specific and compulsory the wise policy of refraining from a part 


of the excesses of expansion during boom times for the purpose 


of avoiding the worst of the financial prostration during 


depression. 


A Policy of Peaceful Preparedness 


Any group organizing itself for this sort of insurance would 
have first to provide for the necessary capital. This has been done 


_in the past by immediate contribution or through the device of 


A 


charging very heavy rates upon which an annual rebate is declared 


in script during the first years. In the latter case the insurance fund 


must, of course, be protected by immunity from use until it shall 


_ have had time to reach a safe figure. 


The most fortunate method would be to find some mutual in- 
surance company ready to sit in with the discussion, possibly anxious 


_to extend its operations, as some have already done into Use and 
- Occupancy Insurance, and thus prepared to furnish part of the 


capital. Aggressive mutual insurance companies are not averse to 


_ extending their field of usefulness and this proposition of depression 
_ insurance may incite some of them to take the lead in inviting em- 


_ ployers into conference on the subject. 


With the capital once in hand the duty of the treasurer would be 


to invest it in such a way that it would be most likely to be liquid 
_ when times were hard; any rate of interest that he might make upon 


e 


it must be entirely secondary to this consideration. There must be 
established as in the mutual fire companies an inspection force which 
shall make itself familiar in advance with the conditions obtaining 


in the business of its members so as to assist in adjustments and in 


determining the premium rate for each member. Then upon call 
from one of the policy holders stating that their business had reached 
such and such a state of subactivity, and that they had come to the 
agreed point of financial strain, the insurance fund must put at the 


“company’s disposal appropriate amounts of cash with which the 


~ company agrees to make a specified class of goods, or to undertake 
_ such repairs and renewals as come within their original agreements. 


In order to cover the moral hazard some measure of co-insur- 
ance must be worked out. The insurance company, for example, 
might take title to the goods made with these funds and would then 
stand half the loss in case of their eventual sale below cost; or it 
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might be sufficient for the funds to be lent to the corporation, the — 


loan to bear no interest at all for a period from nine to fifteen 
months and then to go on a heavy rate, say 10 per cent, passing on 


to a rate of 20 per cent after another six months. In either case © 


it should be the plan that these funds advanced during hard times 
should sooner or later be returned to the insurance association, the 
special function of the association being to see to it that such funds 


are available and to act as a distributor of losses in case of mis- — 


fortune. Its premium will need to cover only a return on its capital, 
its expenses, loss of interest on advances, and defaults. If funds 
were lent outright as suggested above, the scheme would be in part 
an extension of ordinary banking facilities, but with this very im- 
portant proviso: That the use to which the extra credit facilities are 
put, is a matter to be agreed upon in principle in advance. It would 
be obviously inappropriate that such funds should be used to buy 
stocks of raw material at a low price in hope of a rise, or to use them 
for gambling on the stock exchange. Special agreements, therefore, 
must be entered upon and special enforcement machinery perfected, 
hardly suitable to usual banking practice. 

It may appear to some that I am trespassing on Professor David 
Friday’s domain of profit insurance as a means of regularizing in- 
dustry. It is quite possible that I am guilty of this trespass. Any- 
how I might as well confess that I wasn’t much attracted to his 
broad level plains by the view from a distance but since I have moved 
over in his direction, I am beginning to believe that his bit of prop- 
erty isn’t so impudently to be sneezed at. 

The administration of such an insurance fund quite obviously 
presents a lot of new difficulties, and I have no doubt that long be- 
fore this our friend, the very practical man, will have said, “it can’t 
be done.” But there are as a matter of fact no difficulties more 
severe than have been met and surmounted by mutual fire insurance 
companies, mutual accident insurance companies and credit unions. 
No project of, the sort could possibly be expected to pass its first 
three or four years in intellectual comfort but we have a right to 


expect that it would reap the advantage of all the years of trial and — 


error other mutual insurance associations have gone through. 

This whole proposal is frankly in the project stage at which 
the impossibilities always look enormous and ways out are slow 
to suggest themselves. However, we have been through in the 
business world a good many hundreds of such projects and, 
if the results are worth while, have found our way out to success. 
The result in this case is as worthwhile as any social project 
which could be suggested. 


Se es ee 


Unemployment in the Coal Industry 


By Puitip Murray 
Vice-President, United Mine Workers of America 


P ERHAPS no industry suffers more acutely from the malignant 
disease of unemployment than the mining of coal. Under- 
employment is chronic. Involuntary idleness became more and more 
aggravated during 1921. At the end of the year, according to what 
I believe to be a conservative estimate, only 10 per cent of the 
total number of miners engaged in the bituminous coal industry 
were working full time; 50 per cent worked part time, and over 
40 per cent had no employment. Thousands of coal miners have 
not been able to get a single day’s work during the whole year. 

Bituminous coal mining is notorious as an example of waste- 
ful and costly under-employment. Out of a possible 308 days’ 
work in a year, the miners have been given on the average only 
215 days. In 1893, a year of severe depression, they worked 
only 171 days. During the past year, worst of all, they had 
work for only 170 days. 

With only 215 days work a year even in normal times, the 


coal miner’s yearly earnings are never sufficient to enable him 


to save up against hard times, while in periods of industrial stag- 
nation, like the present, he and his family suffer miserably in 
destitution. 

An exhaustive investigation by the United States immigration 


commission in 1908-09, covering practically all of the mining sec- 


tions of the country, disclosed that the average annual earnings of 
all the male heads of households was only $451. The average 
family income was only $577 a year. Only about two-fifths of 
the families investigated derived their entire income from the 
earnings of husbands at the mines. The remaining three-fifths 
found it necessary to supplement the earnings of the husband by 
taking boarders or lodgers or by putting the children to work. 
Again, the United Mine Workers of America in the presentation 
of its wage case to the bituminous coal commission appointed by 
the President to adjudicate the mine workers’ strike of 1919, showed 
that even in that year, when wages and prices were at their peak, 
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the wage rates prevailing at that time enabled the pick miners in all 

bituminous mines to make average annual earnings of approximately 

$1,130. This figure is derived from the reports of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, and was published in the December, 

1919, Monthly Labor Review. It was also shown during the hear- 
ings of this commission, according to the exhibits submitted by the 
coal operators themselves, that the average earnings of pick miners 

in northern Illinois were, during the year 1918-19, under $1,000 a 

year. 

It must be remembered that the earnings of the coal miners are 
considerably decreased by such customary deductions as contribu-_ 
tions to the various fraternal organizations, death and accident 
funds, doctor’s care and medical supplies, union dues, rents and — 
payment for blacksmith. 


Mr. Herbert Hoover, in his inaugural address before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers, February 17,4 
1920, said: 


Many of the questions of this industrial relationship involve large en- 
gineering problems, as an instance of which I know of no better example 
than the issue you plan for discussion to-morrow in connection with the soft- 
coal industry. Broadly, here is an industry functioning badly from an 
engineering and consequently from an economic and human standpoint. 
Owing to the intermittency of production, seasonal and local, this industry 
has been equipped to a peak load of 25 or 30 per cent over the average load. 
It hasbeen provided with ai 25 or 20 per cent larger labor complement thanf 
it would require if continuous operation could be brought about. * * * 
There lies in this intermittency not only a long train of, human misery through — 
intermittent employment, but the economic loss to the community of over” 
100,000 workers who could be applied to other production, and the cost of 
coal could be reduced to the consumer. This intermittency lies at the root 
of the last strike in the attempt of the employees to secure an equal division — 
among themselves of this partial employment at a wage that could meet their 
view of a living return on full employment. 


This statement of Mr. Hoover gets at the gist of the whole prob- 
lem. The mine workers contend that the industry owes to them 
a living wage. This, they believe, they do not secure. The repo 
of Robinson and Peale, the gentlemen who rendered the majority 
report of the 1919 coal commission, said that the principal causes of 
this irregularity of employment in the coal industry are the unusual 
character of the market, and the inadequate railroad car supply. 
However, there is another factor which cannot be overlooked—one 
of the two main causes of idleness—and that is the over-development 
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of the industry. The bituminous coal commission appointed by 
President Wilson in 1919, in dealing with this subject, said: 

At the present time America requires less than five hundred million tons 
of bituminous coal a year, while the capacity of the mines in operation is 
over seven hundred million tons. Under the stimulus of war demand many 
new mines were opened and many old ones expanded in order to secure suffi- 
cient coal to meet the exceptional and urgent national requirements. As a 
result, the coal industry, which you speculatively over-developed before the 
war, is still more over-developed now and employs more capital and more 
labor than is necessary to supply the present needs of the country. Full- 
time employment in the coal mine cannot, therefore, be expected until the 
industry is put on such a basis that only those mines remain in operation 
whose output is required to supply the needs of the country. 


Considerable difficulty has been experienced in the marketing 
of bituminous coal, due to the seasonal demand for it. The United 
States bituminous coal commission, in suggesting a remedy for the 
evils resulting from over-expansion, and from seasonal irregularity, 
makes certain suggestions regarding the stabilizing of the marketing 
of coal. These suggestions are, briefly: that the railroads move 
their own coal in the otherwise dull months ; that the public utilities 
and the large industries, such as steel, increase their storage capacity 
in order to purchase early in the season; that the interstate com- 
merce commission make necessary provision to permit the railroads 
to provide sufficient cars ; that the banks consider’ eligible for redis- 
count a paper drawn against coal and storage. 

These suggestions meet with the complete approval of the United 
Mine Workers of America, as we believe that if they were followed 
out in practice, it would result in the elimination of a great many 
of the evils growing out of the present irregularity of employment 
in the coal mining industry. 

But despite the fact that the United States bituminous coal 
commission recommended the adoption of this plan, yet so far as 
I know not one of these proposals has been carried out in sufficient 
earnestness to appreciably reduce the evils complained of. The 
only practical course to be followed in putting into effect this plan 
would be for the government to adopt a drastic regulatory measure, 
and of course this could only be made practicable by making it finan- 
cially profitable to all the parties affected to carry out their recom- 
mendations. A measure, such as this one, if carried out, would of 
course have for its purpose the safeguarding of the interests of not 
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only the mine worker, but also those of the consumer and the 
employer. 

For years, the question of guaranteeing greater continuity of 
work in the coal mines has been discussed, but so far nothing effec- 
tive has been done. In my judgment the plan suggested by Presi- 
dent John L. Lewis of the United Mine Worker's of America to the 
President’s unemployment conference at Washington is the best that 
has been presented to date as a remedy for the evils of unemploy- 
ment in the coal industry. This plan calls upon the federal govern- 
ment to extend credit to the unemployed miner as an emergency 
measure to help tide him over his period of unemployment; it calls 
for federal legislation requiring individuals and corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce to build up a reserve labor fund to 
be used to pay the wages of employees who would otherwise be 
summarily dropped for lack of work—a measure designed to pre- 
vent unemployment in the future ; and urging an impartial investiga- 
tion of labor costs and profits by the proper governmental au- 
thorities. 

The need for stabilizing the coal industry is immediate and 
urgent. Practicable measures to this end should be undertaken 
at once. Every year the industry is destroying hundreds of 
millions of tons of the finest coal which would be saved to 
society by more thorough working of the mines. Along with 
that goes human waste—lost time, slack work and unemploy- 
ment. This leaves the worker with reduced efficiency because 
of worry, insecurity and fear. The burden of unemployment in 
the mine is heavy on all users of coal, but it falls with crushing 
weight upon the miners and their families. 

What the miner wants is not less work, but more work—a regu- 
larization of the industry that will insure steady employment. We 
earnestly hope that the American Association for Labor Legisla- 
tion, which has done such magnificent work in this field, will suc- 
ceed in bringing about the adoption of legislative measures that 
will result in the permanent prevention of unemployment and re- 
move forever from the coal industry, as well as other industries, the 
menace of involuntary idleness. 


This is Our Country 


Yours and Mine 


WE FOUGHT FOR IT 


NOW LET’S WORK FOR IT 


Rotary Club 
Members 


The above slogan appears conspicuously on bill boards in New York City 


THOUSANDS OF 
VETERANS IDLE 


~ City Employment Bureau Seeks 
Work for 7,500, Many 
Former Officers. 
TWELVE MAJORS ASK AID 


(Headline in New York Globe, 
February 9, 1922.) 


“rI*HERE were 2,515 service 
men _ seeking work of 
which 137 were given intro- 
duction cards to employers 
and 93 secured positions.’’ 


— (JANUARY REPORT, Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, Public 
Employment Office, Co-operating 
with the U. S. Employment Service.) 


Reliable Data as an Aid in 
Business Forecasting 


By Sam A. LEWISOHN 


USINESS men are more and more coming to appreciate the 

value of the statistician in forecasting business conditions. 
They are all beginning to realize just how important a person the 
statistician is or may become in relation to business fluctuation. In- 
stead of accepting the ups and downs of the business cycle in a 
purely fatalistic spirit, they are coming to feel that it is possible, 
with the assistance of the statistician, to check the excesses of over-_ 
expansion and thus in part to prevent the evils of consequent de- 
pression. 

This important matter of providing business men with a sta- 
tistical barometer to aid them in forecasting depressions in time to 
safeguard themselves and their employees against their worst con- 
sequences was given a great deal of consideration by the Economic 
Advisory Committee of the President’s Conference on Unemploy- 
ment. As a member of that body, I can testify to the keen interest 
among leaders in the industrial world in the proposal to furnish 
business men regularly with essential information that is reliable 
as to business conditions. In its contructive report to the Con- 
ference, the committee said: : : 

We are of the opinion that one of the chief causes of industrial depressions 
is to be found in the lack of information available to business men as to 
certain essential facts connected with their general lines of business. The 
far-sighted business man who desires to forecast the future and to guide 
his action accordingly is often compelled to rely upon pure guesses or arbitrary 
estimates. Were he to be provided with the actual facts he would oft 
act very differently from what he now does. Stabilization of business and 
the avoidance of recurring industrial depressions and crises are in no sma 
measure dependent upon a more complete knowledge of the factors affecting | 
the business situation. We also believe that this information should not 
only be collected, but disseminated in such a way as to become available to 
the ordinary business man. q 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that as the direction of 
the affairs of the business world lies mainly in the hands of employ- | 


ing management and financiers, the responsibility for taking the 


aw 
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initiative in adopting measures for minimizing unemployment is 
primarily theirs. 

Of course I do not mean to suggest that unemployment is the 
fault of these groups; or that they are responsible for bringing 
about the conditions antecedent to unemployment. What I 
wish to emphasize is that these groups are alone in a position 
to be of any large and effective influence in mitigating these con- 
ditions that lead to widespread involuntary idleness. Aside from 
the question of seasonal unemployment, any attempt to diminish 
the force of cyclical depressions must come primarily from both 
the financial and the employing groups. Labor is a negligible force 
in affecting this phenomenon. It becomes somewhat overstimulated, 
it is true, by the high wages due to the inflation period, but it is not 
responsible for the conditions that produce the inflation; nor is it 
responsible for the inevitable deflation and ensuing unemployment. 
The unemployment thus caused is socially undesirable in itself; it 
has been well said that “ we shall never have industrial peace until 
we find some means of removing the menace of unemployment,” 
but many students feel that it is in addition a serious secondary 
factor that increases the length of the depression because it decreases 
the buying power of the great mass of individuals and thus lessens 
business activity. A vicious circle is thus set up which retards 
recovery. 

The tools which must be used by the business man and banker 
in mitigating these conditions are found in data furnished them by 
statisticians and economists. It is of great importance that every 
young man who by any possibility may enter business life should 
be taught the use of these tools by receiving at college, and even at 
high school, at least elementary instruction in economics and in the 
history of and different theories of business fluctuation. It will be 


as important, if not more important to him, than a knowledge of 


political history. The main thing to teach is perspective on the 
problem, so that a man will realize in a time of excessive prosperity 
that the prosperity will surely come to an end. He will thus learn 
the value of a certain amount of caution and will understand the 
wisdom of laying aside, if necessary, a fund for insurance against 
hard times to come. 

In many cases a most important service of such a fund would 
be to avert complete idleness if possible—at least distress due to 
joblessness—among employees. As Mr. B. Seebohm Rowntree, the 
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distinguished British industrialist, pointed out again and again in his 
recent addresses to the business men of America: “ If the capitalistic 
system of industry is to justify itself, it must pay the necesary re- 
serve of workers a sum sufficient to enable them to live without seri- 
ous privation and hardship in periods of inevitable unemployment,” 
—a duty that is being successfully met, he maintained, through un- 
employment insurance. 

With the proper perspective the business man will “ stop, look 
and listen” for signs of an approaching end to the period of ex- 
pansion and trim his sails to weather the storm. If enough indi- 
vidual business men and bankers will act in accordance with this 
principle, the waves of business expansion will rise to less excessive 
heights and thus the accompanying troughs of business depression 
will not sink to as great depths as they have in the past, or be as 
prolonged and painful. 

Business forecasting is still in an experimental stage. Business 
men who are being educated to a study of business conditions and 
cycles should be warned that the data prepared for them is at the 
present time tentative and that the art of forecasting is still in its 
infancy. They should realize that any decision based upon such 
forecasts is still more or less of a bet and not at all a certainty and 
that it is not wise to burn all their bridges behind them on that bet. 

After all, progress in controlling economic forces depends largely 
on improvement in methods of obtaining data and using it. We are 
just now beginning to realize how important to our civilization is 
the perfection of the science of statistics. 


ESLEY C. MITCHELL, in a discussion of Business Fore- 
casting at the joint meeting of the Association for Labor 
Legislation and the Statistical Association in Pittsburgh, December 
28, 1921, said: “The recent crisis has shown the need of more 
frequent reports from the 20,000 banks not belonging to the Federal 
Reserve System, and of systematic statistics of unemployment. 


We have some inadequate figures on wages, but almost no figures 
on annual earnings. If we can provide, and disseminate widely, 
definite information about current production, consumption and 
credits, business men can avoid many of the mistakes that were 
made in 1919-20. And if they avoid such mistakes, depressions 
in the future will be less severe.” 


Unemployment Insurance Legislation 
in Massachusetts 


By Henry L. SHatruck 


(Eprror’s Note: On January 5, 1922, a bill (House No. 278) to provide for 
“payments to employees during periods of involuntary unemployment” and for “ the 
prevention of unemployment” was introduced in the Massachusetts legislature by Rep. 
Shattuck, prominent Boston attorney and chairman of the House ways and means 
committee. In the article that follows Rep. Shattuck presents its principal features, 
chief among which is its direct incentive to PREVENTION.) 

UCH has been done as a result of the President’s Conference 

on Unemployment, through the efforts of local committees 

on unemployment and by other means to find employment and pro- 
vide relief for the unemployed. But most of the measures adopted 
have been temporary in character, and merely for the purpose of 
meeting the immediate need. We have a further duty, and that is 
to devise preventive measures which will remove, so far as possible, 
the causes of uhemployment. The proposed bill for the establish- 
ment of unemployment insurance will not provide immediate relief, 
because it should not and, if enacted into law, will not go into effect 
till times are more nearly normal, but by enacting it into law we 
shall be taking a long step toward removing causes of unemployment. 

By the industrial accident law we have placed a premium 
on care in the operation of industrial plants, and this has resulted 
in a decrease in industrial accidents. By the federal reserve 
system we have given stability to the money market, and thereby 
decreased the frequency and severity of financial crises. By 

- providing unemployment insurance we shall not only create a 
' reserve fund for the relief of those thrown out of employment 
in times of industrial depression, but we shall also give to every 
employer an incentive to provide steady employment by every 
means possible and we shall provide a deterrent to over-expan- 
sion of industry in boom periods. 

The bill follows, as far as possible, the general plan of the 
workmen’s compensation act, and places the administration in the 
hands of the department of industrial accidents. As in the work- 
men’s compensation act, farm laborers and domestic servants are 
excepted. There are certain other exceptions, such as employees of 
the state and other public authorities, employees of charitable cor- 
_porations and the like, employees on vessels and common carriers 
engaged in interstate or foreign commerce, and employees of em- 
ployers who employ less than three persons in a common employ- 
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ment. Persons under eighteen years of age, or who receive over 

$1,560 a year (being at the rate of $30 a week) are also excepted. 
Unemployment compensation is payable to those who are un- 

employed without fault and who cannot find employment or for 


whom employment cannot be found through the free employment — 


offices or by other means. The amount of compensation is fixed at 
$1.50 a day or 60 per cent of the average daily wage when last 
employed, whichever is less. Unemployment compensation first be- 
comes payable on July 1, 1923. During the remaining six months 


of that year the employer’s liability is limited to the payment of not — 
exceeding three weeks’ unemployment compensation. During the 
next two years his obligation is limited to the payment of not ex- — 


ceeding six weeks’ unemployment compensation in each of these 
years. Thereafter—that is, beginning with the year 1926—1it is lim- 
ited to the payment in each year of not exceeding thirteen weeks’ 
unemployment compensation. Employees are not entitled to un- 
employment compensation during the first seven days of unemploy- 


ment; nor are they entitled to compensation when voluntarily un- — 


employed by reason of a strike or otherwise. 

The employers are required to insure their obligation, and the 
payments are made by the insurer. The industries of the state may 
be divided into groups according to the risk of unemployment in 
each group, and the premiums in each group are to be based on 
this risk and provision may be made for a refund of part of the 
premium to employers who give steady work to their employees 
and thereby decrease the cost to the insurer of carrying the liability. 

The employers pay the entire cost of the premium, but—by rea- 
son of the waiting period of seven days, the opportunity of providing 
part-time employment without incurring liability for unemployment 
compensation, the low rate of compensation provided and the lim- 
ited number of weeks in any one year in which it must be paid, and 
other provisions limiting the employer’s obligation—the employees, 
while they pay nothing on the premium, share with the employers 
the burden of unemployment. The employers and the employees 
are in effect co-insurers, each bearing a part of the burden, and the 
provisions limiting the employer’s obligation aim at effecting a fair 
distribution of this burden. 

The cost to the employer of insuring his obligation would vary 
according to the industry in which he was engaged and according to 
his own ability to keep his employees steadily employed, but by 
reason of the above-mentioned limitations to the employer’s obliga- 


tion the cost in any event would be only a very small percentage of 
the pay-roll. 
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Why is it that the employers are asked to provide insurance 
against unemployment from which payments may be made to their 
former employees while involuntarily unemployed? Some will say 
that the entire cost and burden of unemployment should be borne 
by the employees, with such assistance only as charity can give 
to relieve extreme cases of hunger and cold, and that only so can 
a spirit of thrift and self-reliance be maintained. No thoughtful 
consideration can be given to this question without an inquiry as 
to how far the employee under modern conditions is master of his 
own fate. 


Many of our ideas upon social and economic questions were 
formed during the early days of our industrial system, at a time 
when most men lived in towns and villages each of which was 

substantially a self-sufficing community, and when almost every 
man was in some degree, at least, a jack-of-all-trades. 

Let me give an illustration from my own experience. As a boy, 
I spent my summers during the last years of the nineteenth cen- 

“tury at Beverly in Essex County. In the course of long walks and 
bicycle rides over the country roads I became familiar with the 
‘village and rural life of that day. And among my most vivid 
recollections are the roadside shoe-shops. There, in little one-room 
houses by the roadside, I saw the shoemaker at work, and alongside 
I saw his dwelling house, his outbuildings, and hens and domestic 
animals, and his garden, and perhaps his fish net or implements of 
- some other trade. 
If times were dull in the shoe trade, he had his house and gar- 
_ den, he might spend a part of his time in shoe repairing and odd 
‘jobs at his trade, and he might spend a part of his time fishing, 
__wood-chopping, working on the roads, or at some other occupation 
that would at least provide a bare living till he could resume full- 
- time work at his trade. For him there was no need of unemploy- 
- ment insurance. 


: Some of the little shoe-shops still stand by the roadside; but 
‘the shoemaker has been drawn to the factory town. The factory 
is controlled by the employer. Machine work has replaced 
hand work; the machines are controlled by the employer; and 
the materials are owned by the employer. The employer directs 
the buying and selling, decides the policy, and assumes the 
entire function of management. 
The employee, on the other hand, is a specialist, working on a 
machine which performs but one step in the making of the shoe. 
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He has no control over the machines on which he works or over 
the business policy or any other function of management. He lives 
in an urban ‘or semi-urban community in which there are many 
other shoemakers. There is no space for a garden and the keeping 
of poultry or livestock, and if there were space there would be little 
time before and after the day’s work to give to these things. 

If dull times come in the shoe trade the factory force is cut 
down or the factory may be entirely closed and our shoemaker 
and many of his fellows are discharged. Perhaps other factories 
in the same town are cutting down their help or closing at the same 
time, and no factory is taking on new help. In the old days our 
shoemaker might take up wood-chopping or fishing or might engage 
in some other alternative trade or occupation and thus provide such 
money as he needed for clothing and such food as he did not _ 
produce, and whenever an order came in he could go back to his 
shoe-shop; and if, as was probable, he owned his house and shop 
he would have no rent to pay. 

No matter how hard the times might be, the old-time shoe- 
maker was never wholly without resources. If the modern shoe- 
maker is thrown out of employment, he has but few resources, 
except such savings as he has been able to make. 

With the disappearance of the old shoemaker and the closing 
of his roadside shoe-shop at the end of the last century, one of 
the last vestiges of the pre-industrial era passed from the stage. 
What has been said by way of illustration concerning the shoe- 
maker applies to all other industries and trades. ; 

To-day we face conditions and problems unknown to the old] 
order of things. The industrial era is in full sway. With it have 
come a greater volume and lower cost of production and in most 
respects more comforts and conveniences for all when times are 
prosperous. But there have also come with increasing violence 
waves of over-expansion and over-contraction, of boom and panic, . 
of scarcity of labor and of unemployment. 

In boom times the employer largely increases his forces, rund 
his factory day and night and produces goods at utmost speed. 
Over-expansion ensues; depression follows. Large numbers of. 
men and women are suddenly thrown out of employment, with no 
prospect of earning a livelihood. This state of affairs not only 
creates innumerable cases of individual hardships, but is detri- 
mental to the welfare of the entire community. : 

It may be said that any scheme of unemployment compensa- 3 
tion will destroy the old spirit of independence and self-reliance. : 

: 
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We must consider this problem in the light of modern con- 
‘ditions. In this age of machines, of enormous plant investment, 
and of the division of labor into innumerable specialties, the 
old independence has gone, and there has come and is coming a 
greater and greater degree of interdependence. 

Many of the problems of life which were once problems for 
the individual are now charged with a public interest, and are 
problems for the community. 

It may also be said that the employee should provide by saving 
for periods of unemployment and that any scheme of unemploy- 
ment insurance will produce thriftlessness and soft living. I chal- 
lenge the soundness of this argument. Savings are encouraged by 
security not only of the money invested but also by security of the 
investor in his life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. The man 
“who lives under ordered liberty with a job reasonably secure against 
hazards of unemployment has far more incentive to save than the 
man whose livelihood depends upon the ebb and flow of forces over 
which he has little or no control and which without warning may 
wipe out his little savings. 

We must remove, so far as possible, the mental discouragement 
caused by unemployment and fear of unemployment. The average 
man hopes to accumulate savings for the protection of himself and 
his family. We must safeguard so far as possible the fulfilment 
of this hope. By protecting the worker against some of the many 
hazards of his life, we give him added encouragement to save for 

the protection of himself and his family against those that remain. 

I contend further that under present industrial conditions the 
worker may demand as a right that the employer contribute to his 
protection in periods of involuntary unemployment. As I have 

already pointed out, this hazard is in large part a product of the 
present industrial system. To the extent that unemployment is 
seasonal the employer by careful planning can do much to prevent 
its recurrence by removing the causes. To the extent that unem- 
ployment is caused by cycles of general depression the individual 
employer is less able to strike at the cause, but, acting in co-opera- 
tion with other employers, he may do much. The employee, on 
the other hand, can do little or nothing in the way of prevention. 

There should be constant economic pressure for the removal 

of the causes of unemployment. The efforts of employers to 
reduce premiums, and of their insurers to decrease compensation 
payments, will bring about such pressure. 


The Municipal Lodging House— 
A Hybrid Institution 


By Stuart A. RICE 
Formerly Superintendent, New York Municipal Lodging House 


HIRTEEN years after its establishment, the Municipal Lodg- 
ing House of New York City remains almost unique among 
American municipal institutions. Completed in 1909 at a cost of 
nearly $400,000, with a “model” plant and equipment, and an in- 
exhaustible mine of “human interest” at which the journalistic fra- 
ternity might pick whenever it pleased, the institution quickly be- 
came known throughout the world and might reasonably have been 
expected to provoke extensive imitation. The expectation has not 
been realized. Not to exceed half a dozen American cities have a 
municipal lodging house and even in these, the question of its dis- 
continuance is periodically brought forward. 

The present period of industrial depression seems an opportune 
time for a re-examination of the functions of a municipal institu- 
tion for homeless men and women, in the light of New York City’s 
experience. 

The first striking fact to be noted is the remarkable variation in 


the numbers of applicants from year to year and from season to ~ 


season. From a census of nearly 2,600 inmates on a cold night of 
January, 1915, the number shrank within eighteen months to as low 
as 100. The yearly average census of inmates for 1918 was only 
110, a figure which means. that on many summer nights there were 
less than the proverbial baker’s dozen to be cared for. 


yee 


The second fact is closely related to the first: The types of 


applicants at the New York establishment have varied fundamen- 
tally in periods of industrial depression from the types in periods 
of prosperity. There are always in society a multitude of “inade- 


~ 


quate” individuals who, from innumerable causes, are temporarily © 
or permanently unable to master the problem of self-support. The — 
insane, the defective, the sick and the epileptic are but a few of 

many examples of this group. From the Summer of 1916 to the ~ 


Summer of 1921 these “inadequate” individuals comprised the bulk ; 


of the applicants at the New York Municipal Lodging House. In 
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a time of depression like the present, on the other hand, the “lame, 
the halt and the blind” are thickly interspersed with vigorous young 
and middle-aged workingmen who want—and need—nothing more 
than a job to make them self-sustaining. 

The institution, in consequence, must deal with two distinct 
problems: A temporary demand for emergency shelter for 
unemployed men is periodically superimposed upon a continuing 
demand for the classification and treatment of unemployable 
men. 

The authorities in charge of the New York Municipal Lodg- 
ing House during the past four years are to be criticized for 
their failure to make this fundamental distinction and to shape 
their management accordingly. They have conceived their entire 
duty, in good times as well as bad, in terms of “shelter.” That 
is, they have provided the minimum service stipulated by law— 
food, lodging, a bath and disinfection of clothing—for all appli- 
cants. Whereas, during the entire period of their management 
prior to the present winter, the only justification for the main- 
tenance of the institution would have been in its operation as a 
“clearing house.” 

The daily per capita cost for each lodger at the Municipal 
Lodging House during 1918 and 1919 is shown by the annual 
reports of the Department of Public Charities to have been in 


- excess of one dollar and a half. Between eight and nine cents 
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only of this amount was expended for food for the lodgers. For 
out of the total amount of food provided for the institution, the 
lodgers received one-fifth. Officers and employees consumed the 
remainder. There were two of these officers and employees for 
every three lodgers received during the two years. 

Extravagances like these could be defended if any permanent 
good were being rendered to the lodger—the man for whom, strange 


_ as the above figures make it appear, the institution was established. 


One dollar and a half a day would be a reasonable per capita ex- 
penditure for a “human repair shop,” such as was visualized by 
Commissioner John A. Kingsbury in his 1914 report to Mayor 
Mitchel. But when New York City spends $1.50 in providing a 
30-cent “flop” to its guests, the absence of imitators among muni- 
cipalities can readily be explained. 

The lessons for other municipalities involved in this experience 
seem obvious. Unless the public authorities are willing to engage 
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in a fundamental and thorough-going attack upon social “inade- 
quacy” by means of the case method, they should not consider es- 
tablishing a permanent municipal lodging house. Emergency shel- 
ters should be provided, in times like the present, with whatever 
facilities seem most available in the way of buildings, beds, com- 
missary, baths and medical inspection. Following the emergency, 
let the shelters be closed and let the city give the homeless tickets, 
if need be, to the Salvation Army. 

A “clearing house” for homeless men and women—such as 
a municipal lodging house should be—would make a thorough- 
going effort to understand the ills—physical, mental and social— 
that afflicted each of its inmates. It would endeavor further to 
open channels for the treatment of the ills if found. In brief, 
its end would be the permanent solution of the human problems 
with which it is confronted. This is a very different object 
from the “keeping ’em alive” policy that the law seems to contem- 
plate and that the New York Municipal Lodging House has care- 
fully followed during the recent period cited. 


Legislatures in Regular Session 
in 1922 
With Dates of Meeting 


Convenes Limited to 
GEORGIA August 16 
KENTUCKY March 15 
LOUISIANA 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 


No limit 
January 4 No limit 
January 3 60 working days* 
January 10 40 working days* 
January 11 60 working days* 


*Members pay limited to days indicated; otherwise unlimited, 
*May be extended to ninety days by 36 vote, 


Paes + 


“Longshoremen’s Bill” Now Before 
the House 


By Tuomas L. CHADBOURNE 


(Epitor’s Note: This statement by the President of the American 
Association for Labor Legislation, urging prompt passage by the House 
of Representatives in Washington of the Johnson-Mills bill (H. R. 5351) 
to restore the protection of state workmen's compensation laws to long- 
shoremen and other harbor workers, appeared in newspapers of January 
14, 1922, following favorable action on the bill by the House judiciary 
committee on January 13. The Senate had already passed the bill.) 


HERE is urgent need for early action by the House of 
Representatives in extending the full protection of exist- 
ing state workmen’s compensation laws to longshoremen and 
repair men at the docks in order to avert further needless 


suffering among thousands of injured harbor workers and their 
families. 


Of all American workers, those who perform the extremely 
dangerous tasks of loading, unloading, and repairing vessels at 
the dock are least favorably treated when injured by accident. 
They have been called the legal step-children among modern 
wage workers. They number some 250,000 men, working in 
the ports of inland lakes and navigable rivers, as well as in 
the sea ports. 


By favorably reporting the Johnson-Mills bill, the House 
judiciary committee has now placed the necessary legislation 
well on its way to final passage. The bill has already been 
passed by the United States Senate, following a strongly favor- 
able report by its judiciary committee. 

A decade ago the United States adopted the principle of 
workmen’s compensation in place of the costly and uncertain 
damage suits under liability laws. It is now firmly fixed in the 
body of state and federal legislation for the protection of labor 
and is universally recognized as beneficial also to employers. 

The Johnson-Mills bill involves no new principle, no addi- 
tional administrative machinery, no appropriation by Congress. 
It simply places the dock workers back once more under the 
compensation laws of the states in which they live and work. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee in its report declared in 
vigorous terms that it is unjust to these men and their families 
that the burden of loss resulting from thousands of accidents 
annually should be left by the law on their shoulders. 

The serious consequences to nearly 50,000 longshoremen in 
the State of New York alone has recently been pointed out by 
Attorney General Newton in an appeal for prompt action by 
Congress. Passage of the Johnson-Mills bill is urged by state 
compensation officials. The House should meet this emergency 
by passing the bill promptly. 


American Compensation Laws 


By E. H. Downey 
Compensation Actuary, Pennsylvania Insurance Department 


(Epitor’s Note: Few, if any, students of accident compensation can speak with 
more “ right” than Mr. Downey who discussed this subject at the recent joint session 
of the Association for Labor Legislation, the Statistical Association and the Economic 
Association. Careful preparation, in his case, has been followed by a full dozen years’ 
experience in practical administration. Inadequacies of existing laws are chiefly 
stressed by Mr. Downey, but “the reason is that attention to defects conduces to 
improvement more than a song of praise.” Exclusive of details the following extracts 
present concisely the main points of his complete address’ which reaches the interesting 
conclusion that though compensation commissions are unfortunately “ political appointees, 
frequently changed,” nevertheless, “probably no branch of administration in this 
country is better conducted.”’) 


HE principle that the pecuniary loss incident to bodily injuries 
sustained in the course of employment should be borne by the 
industry—which is to say by the community at large—is now so 
universally accepted that “to assert the contrary is to set the face 
against the enlightened opinion of mankind.” The responsibility 
of industry for work injuries is asserted in the statute law of all 
industrial nations. The merits of this juridical doctrine are no 
longer a subject of dispute. Present-day debate turns only upon 
the scope and scale of industrial responsibility and upon administra- 
tive details.” S495 
Territorially the American compensation system is nearly uni- 
versal. Only the District of Columbia and six ex-slaveholding states 
still maintain the common law of unhallowed memory. Industrially 
the system is less comprehensive. Most of the states exclude agri- 
culture and domestic service, many exempt establishments which 
regularly employ fewer than four, five or even ten persons, some 
few exclude a particular extra-hazardous industry, such as mining 
or logging. Railway and marine workers engaged in interstate or 
foreign commerce are, in the absence of congressional legislation, 
excluded as being without the jurisdiction of the several states. 
Summing up all these exclusions it is perhaps within the mark to 
say that the American compensation system covers from two-thirds 
to three-fourths of the total number of wage workers. Even within 


*To be published in March issue of American Economic Review. 
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these territorial and industrial limits the laws are further restricted 
by the very general exclusion of occupational disease. In respect 
to scope, then, much new legislation is needed to extend the prin- 
ciple of compensation to all work injuries. * * * 

The primary purposes of a compensation act are three: To 
encourage the prevention of work injuries as much as possible 

_by affording a direct incentive to such prevention, to restore 
the earning capacity of those injured workmen who are capable 
of rehabilitation, and to shift the pecuniary cost of work injuries 
from the immediate victims and their dependents to the com- 
munity at large. Economic relief to the sufferers is not merely 
the most urgent of these objects, but is the key to both the others. 
Adequate compensation for fatal and permanent injuries will do 
more than all other legislation to promote industrial safety and to 
encourage genuine rehabilitation. * * * 

Taken on the whole, compensation in the United States probably 
does not exceed one-fourth of the pecuniary cost of those injuries 
which the compensation laws profess to cover. Having regard to 
the excluded classes of wage workers and the excluded categories 

“of injury, it is well within the mark to say that four-fifths of the 
direct economic loss incident to work injuries still falls upon the 
individual victims and their families. We have been given much lip 
service to the principle of industrial responsibility but our practice 
has fallen far short of our professions. 

__ By the same token, prevention is much short of what would be 
attained under an adequate scale of benefits. In Pennsylvania alone 
there have been sixteen thousand deaths and more than one million 

disabling injuries by industrial accident within the space of six 

years. That a vast number of these accidents were preventable is 

_ known to every engineer. But effective safety engineering costs 

"much money, Coal mine entries must be widened, electric voltages 

_ reduced, mine cars equipped with brakes, road bed and rolling stock 

_ improved, more and better timber set, more inspections made, stricter 

“discipline enforced. To reduce the fatality rate from three to two 

“per million tons of coal is perfectly feasible, but when the saving 

“represents only one-quarter cent per ton it does not pay. If the 

average cost per death were raised from $2,500 to $10,000 much 
would become practical which is now deemed visionary. 

Something less than full compensation for temporary injuries 
is justified on social grounds. Human nature being what it is 
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much malingering would doubtless result from any attempt to 
pay full wages during disability. Probably two-thirds of actual 
wage-loss—the nominal percentage specified in many compen- 
sation acts—is not unreasonable. So, too, a moderate waiting 
period is justifiable on grounds of administrative cost. But there 
is no economic justification for a maximum rate or a maximum 
amount less than two-thirds of actual wage-loss, nor for a waiting 
period of more than’ one week, nor for the exclusion of occupa- 
tional disease. Still less is there any warrant in economics or 
equity for cutting off compensation before disability has ceased or 
dependency terminated. Least of all can the community afford to 
deny full therapeutic aid to the victims of industrial injury. 

The excuse advanced for a scale of benefits confessedly inade- 
quate—that industry cannot bear the burden—is founded on mis- 
apprehension. Compensation equal to two-thirds of total wage-loss 
plus full therapeutic care for all industrial injuries would certainly 
not cost more than ten cents the ton of bituminous coal nor add 
more than one cent to the cost of a ten dollar pair of shoes. For 
most manufactured commodities full compensation would not exceed 
one-half of one per cent of manufacturer’s price. Even in building 
construction the most liberal scale of benefits ever proposed would 
scarcely equal two per cent of contractor’s price—certainly much 
less than the architect’s fee. If adequate compensation would be a 
burden scarcely felt by consumers, still less would it place employers 
at a competitive disadvantage. Other items of entrepreneur’s costs 
bulk so much larger and are so extremely variable that it may be 
doubted whether the cost of compensating work injuries ever in-— 
fluenced the location of a business enterprise or the decision of an 
entrepreneur to expand or restrict the scale of his operations. The 
meagre and widely varying benefits provided by American com- 
pensation laws are traceable to a very different consideration: the 
relative pull exercised by organized labor, disinterested reformers, : 
and employers’ associations. 


Exclusive State Funds Save Millions of 
Dollars to Industry 


66 HE total saving to insured employers of the United States, if 
all were insured in exclusive state funds for workmen’s acci- 
dent insurance, would be over $30,000,000 annually.” 

This statement was made by Carl Hookstadt, compensation ex- 
pert of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, in discussing 
the relative merits of different workmen’s compensation insurance 
systems at a joint meeting of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, American Economic Association, and the American 
Statistical Association in Pittsburgh, December 29, 1921. 

Mr. Hookstadt emphasized the superiority of state funds as to 
cost, service and security. His conclusions were arrived at follow- 
ing an investigation which he directed for the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics in twenty-one states and two Canadian provinces, the pre- 
liminary summary of which ‘was published in the Monthly Labor 
Review for December, 1920. 

“ The cost of compensation insurance to employers under dif- 
ferent insurance systems,” he said, “ may be indicated by their 
expense ratios. By expense ratios is meant the proportion of 
earned premiums to administrative expenses including such 
items as acquisition costs, claim adjustments, inspection and 
taxes. The average expense ratio of stock companies is approxi- 
mately 3714 per cent; of mutual companies about 20Spér, cent; 
of competitive state funds about 12% per cent; and of exclusive 
state funds from 5 to 7%4 per cent. Under an exclusive state 
fund, therefore, the cost to employers would be 30 per cent less 
than under stock insurance and 12%4 per cent less than under 
mutual insurance.” 

“A comparison of the best managed state fund with one of the 
best managed private companies,” Mr. Hookstadt pointed out, 
“ shows that the best state fund is more prompt in its payments than 
the best private company.” 

“ Thus far,” he added, “ no injured workman has lost one cent 
of compensation because of the insolvency of state insurance 
funds, nor has any large mutual company become insolvent. On 
the other hand, there have been several disastrous failures of 
private stock companies during the last three or four years. 
These failures have resulted in hundreds of thousands of dollars 


in unpaid claims.” 


Congressional Committee Report Favors 
Compensation Bill 


(Eprror's Nore: Exceptionally significant is this favorable report—reprinted 
below—by an important committee of Congress, following extended public hearings, 
upon the bill drafted by the American Association for Labor Legislation for unpro- 
tected workers within the District of Columbia. The bill is favored by the wage- 
earners of the whole country as well as by numerous civic organizations and official 
accident compensation commissions.) 


67TH CONGRESS, , REPORT 
Rg: \ HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. \No pe 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION FOR THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Fesruary 8, 1922.—Committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 


Mr. FirzcGEraLp, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
submitted the following 


REPORT 
[To accompany H. R. 10034.] 


ae Committee on the District of Columbia, to which was referred the 

bill (H. R. 10034) creating the District of Columbia insurance fund for 
the benefit of employees injured and the dependents of employees killed in 
employments, providing for the administration of such fund by the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Commission, and authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor, report favorably thereon with the recommendation that the bill 
dorpassict = | *, 


District Employees Unprotected Against Injuries 
This bill is intended to remedy the situation arising from the failure of 
Congress thus far to provide a workmen’s compensation law for upward of 
100,000 private employees in the District of Columbia. 
Forty-three states, in addition to Alaska, Hawaii, and Porto Rico, have 
now substituted more or less enlightened workmen’s compensation laws for 
the outworn theory of employers’ liability, to the mutual benefit of capital 
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and labor, with resultant increase of harmony in industrial relations. Five 
states only, to wit, Arkansas, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Florida, have failed to pass such a law. Congress has already signified 
its approval of the compensation principle by enacting in 1916 an accident 
compensation law for civilian employees of the United States, and later 
extended it to the District’s public employees. The Government now extends 
protection to 600,000 of its own employees, of whom 75,000 are in the District 
of Columbia. 

Private employees in the District have not only been overlooked in the 
general march of compensation progress but are also under the peculiar 
disadvantage of being without the scant protection of an employers’ liability 
statute or accident reporting law. 

In the District there are, according to reliable estimates, about 108,000 
wage workers in private employment who need the protection of this measure. 
As nearly as can be determined these workers suffer over 5,000 disabling 
accidents and approximately 40 fatal injuries yearly. According to reports 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, in the year 1920 shopmen of the 
Washington Terminal Railroad Co. alone suffered 184 accidents which resulted 
in incapacity for three days or more. For the vast majority of these the only 
remedy is public or private charity or the illusory one of a suit for damages 
under the outworn and discredited rules of the common law. 

The industries of the District to be covered by this bill include, to mention 
only the more hazardous, one steel mill, two paper factories, numerous laun- 
dries, building operations, and the street railways and railroad terminals. 
Cases were related to the committee in which drivers of delivery wagons in 
the District, although seriously injured, went without recompense. There 
were others skilled in building construction maimed for life and reduced to 
the job of watchman who could not recover a cent because they had “assumed 
the risk.” And it was testified that helpless widows and children of men 
crushed in the freight yards, not a stone’s throw from our legislative halls, 
have been, in the absence of a protecting compensation law, thrown upon the 
community practically penniless. The District committee believes that to 
permit such conditions to continue at our very doors would shock the best 


* sense of every member of Congress. 


Provisions of the Bill Tested by Experience 
Every important provision of the bill here presented has been tested 


through practical experience under various of our forty-six American accident 
compensation laws, not to mention Canada, where compensation legislation is 


now practically universal. 
Employees Covered 
All employees except casual workers whose employment is not in the 
course of the trade, business, profession, or occupation of the employer will 
be eligible to compensation benefits under this bill. This feature is patterned 
after the New Jersey law, which has long given satisfaction, being the first 
American compensation law to go into effect and stay in effect. The com- 


mittee believes that to exclude any class of worker other than “casuals” 


would be fallacious, for the reason that there is no industry unattended by 
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danger. To the farm laborer, care of live animals and work with modern labor- 
saving machinery constitutes a hazard, while fire, boiling water, climbing step- 
ladders and stairways, subjects domestic service to appreciable hazard. It is 
obvious that the hazard varies in different lines of work and therefore that 
the amount of insurance premium will vary. In all cases the fact of occupa- 
tional injury should be the test of the need for protection under an accident 
compensation law. 
Injuries Covered 

All injuries sustained in the course of employment, except self-inflicted 
injuries, are covered and defined to include disease arising out of and in the 
course of employment. This follows the principle already sanctioned by 
Congress in the federal employees’ compensation law and by the laws of 
California, Connecticut, Hawaii, Illinois, Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, and Wisconsin. It is now generally recognized that 
occupational diseases arising from daily employment in the handling of 
poisonous products are just as truly industrial injuries and just as deserving 
of compensation as many more spectacular accidents. For this reason the 
word “injury” has been used throughout this bill in place of the narrower 
term “accident.” It is believed that few cases of occupational disease will 
arise in the District, but such as may occur will be included in the protection 
of this bill. 


Medical Care 

In providing: fully for such medical care as the nature of the injury may 
require, the committee again follows the federal employees’ compensation 
law, as well as no less than fifteen other jurisdictions as to allowance for 
medical treatment and fifteen as to period of treatment. Experience has 
shown that inadequate medical care is poor economy, as it is likely to result 
in prolonging the period of disability for which compensation must be paid. 
Furthermore, in states where the amount allowed for medical care is limited, 
there appears to be a tendency on the part of physicians to charge the maxi- 
mum. It is believed by the committee that economy is served by providing 
proper medical care, leaving charges to the discretion of the commission. 


Waiting Period 

Although medical care is always provided from the date of injury, it is 
not customary to pay cash compensation for the first few days of disability. 
This bill follows accepted practice in providing for a “waiting period,” as 
the days immediately following the injury during which no cash compensation 
is paid, are called. A waiting period of three days is believed sufficient to 
discourage trivial claims. This is in accord with the Maryland and Utah 
statutes, as well as the compensation act enacted by Congress covering public 
employees in the District. 


Scale of Compensation 
Beginning with the fourth day of disability, injured employees are to receive 
6624 per cent of wages during disability. This standard has already been 
adopted by Congress and by eleven other laws, while in four additional states 
the scale is 65 per cent, or practically the same. 
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Weekly Maximum and Minimum 

A maximum weekly limit of $25 is no more than adequate. Oregon 
has established an upper level of $22.50, and in California, Hawaii, Missouri, 
North Dakota, and New York the limit is $20 or more. 

There is also a minimum weekly limit below which compensation shall 
not go unless the injured employee's weekly wages are less. Seven dollars 
as a weekly minimum is regarded as conservative and exists also in Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Rhode Island, Utah and Wyoming. Some laws are 
even more liberal than what is here recommended, the weekly minimum 
being as high as $7.50 in South Dakota, $7.69 under the federal employees’ 
law, $8 in Maryland, Minnesota, New York, and Oklahoma, while in Illinois 
it is $10 if there are dependents. 

Burial Benefit 

Most laws allow in addition a modest sum to cover burial expenses. The 
sum here recommended, “not to exceed $150,” is the same as is allowed in 
Alaska, Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, Illinois, Kansas, North Dakota, Ohio, 
South Dakota, Utah, and West Virginia. This is believed to be adequate, 
although it has been exceeded in Idaho, Maine, Michigan, and Rhode Island, 


I 200 is all d. 
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This bill sets up no new machinery. It is provided that the already 
existing United States Employees’ Compensation Commission, which for more 
than five years past has satisfactorily administered compensation for federal 
employees and for the past two years has also administered compensation for 
the District’s public employees, shall administer the act. The commission is 
well qualified, and, as the number of employees to be covered will be small 
compared to the total number of employees now handled by the commission, 
the committee believes that both efficiency and economy will be served by 
placing the administration of this act in the hands of such an experienced 


commission. Lars 
Rehabilitation 


Recognizing that cash compensation is far inferior to restored earning 
power, the committee has recommended that the commission assist industrial 
cripples to obtain appropriate training, education, and employment and that 
they cooperate with the Federal Board for Vocational Education for this 
purpose. 

Compensation the Exclusive Remedy for the Employee 

Compensation under this measure is made the exclusive remedy for 
injured employees or for their dependents in case of death, and the employer 
who contributes to the fund is relieved from all liability for personal injuries 
or death sustained by his employees. If he fails to insure he may be sued 
by the employee and in such case can not avail himself of the common-law 
defenses of contributory negligence, fellow servant, or assumption of risk. 


Insurance 
In creating rights and obligations which will extend over a long period of 
time it is necessary to surround them with safeguards for fulfillment. Com- 
pensation payments to dependent children often continue for ten or more 
years, and an employer who is well able to pay a compensation award 
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to-day may meet with unforeseen reverses to-morrow. To protect dependent 
beneficiaries against such contingencies, practically every American com- 
pensation law contains a provision requiring employers to insure their com- 
pensation risk. 

The bill which we recommend is a compulsory compensation insurance act. 
The committee believes that it is because many have failed to distinguish 
between this type of compensation act and the ordinary elective type of act 
that much misunderstanding as to the best method of insurance has arisen. 
Under a compulsory compensation act, such as this, employers will be at the 
mercy of commercial insurance companies unless Congress in creating the 
obligation to insure at the same time provides an opportunity to insure at a 
reasonable cost. 

All but four of the compulsory compensation acts in the United States 
establish compensation insurance funds to protect employers against exorbi- 
tant charges (Bulletin of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, No. 215: 
p. 14), and it has been thought advisable to do so here. 


Insurance Assessments Similar to Tax 

Discussion of the insurance fund has been befogged by talk of the “ Gov- 
ernment going into business.” This phrase is inapplicable. In the leading 
case upholding the constitutionality of the compulsory insurance type of law 
(Mountain Timber Co. v, Washington, 243 U. S., 219) the United States 
Supreme Court gave its opinion that the assessments which employers are 
required to pay are in the nature of an “occupation tax” levied against 
industry to provide payments to those disabled in employment. In other 
words, the Government acts merely as a collecting and disbursing agency. To 
turn this task of collecting employers’ obligatory contributions over to an 
agency conducted for profit would hark back to the days when taxes were 
farmed out for private gain. 


Competition Costly and Wasteful 

Unlike states with compulsory laws, most of those states having elective 
compensation laws have permitted insurance companies to carry whatever 
part of the risk they could secure. An official investigation into the relative 
merits of state funds and commercial insurance companies, conducted under 
direction of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, showed that the 
latter are more costly, they give no greater security, and they are somewhat 
inferior as regards service rendered. (Monthly Labor Review of the U. S. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, December, 1920, p. 138.) ; 
At hearings before the committee the representative of insurance com- 
panies testified that of the premium charged by insurance companies about 
37% per cent is used in overhead expenses, only 62% per cent reaching the 
beneficiaries. In other words, in making up their premium charges, to every 
dollar of benefits which they expect to pay, insurance companies add a charge 
Rey 1 We are clearly of the opinion that a State, in the exercise of its power to pass such 
egislation as reasonably is deemed necessary to promote the health, safety, and general 
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of 60 cents for expenses. Their premium charges are apportioned approxi- 
mately as follows: 


Per cent. 

Acquisition cost ..... Rovaintalehererchalerans S100) cig! eiclele Sans tic etek cei 17% 
Home office expense ........... ccc cece secede cecuece 8 
PCAKGH Wee tee ridie’s a oeiseciess Te ACOSO SR DIG COLORING 3 
Claim sad JUStMIONE a ieinis sciences ce unas cc ou aeecicve e's 7 
Inspections ........... SICH Sy STORY ROT ACCOR ERE 2 

Total overhead expenses ................ Sistas 3744 
Benefits paid for injuries ........... ccc eee e cee eee 62% 


In exclusive state funds the first three items are eliminated. They have, 
moreover, been able to reduce their other expenses to an average of 71% per 
cent of premium charges (Monthly Labor Review of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, December, 1920, p. 144), apportioning the premium as 
follows: 


Per cent. 
Total overhead expenses ............ cee cece ec ee ees 1% 
Benefits paid for injuries ............. ccc cee eee eee 92% 


A competitive state fund can not entirely eliminate acquisition expense, 
but even so its record for economy far exceeds that of casualty companies. 
In Pennsylvania, the home of the chairman of the committee, the competitive 
state fund has maintained an expense ratio of only 10.5 per cent as compared 
with 38 per cent for the stock companies. The Pennsylvania fund has made 
the good record of accumulating a surplus of approximately $3,000,000 and 
paying back to the state $500,000 originally advanced to the fund. The chair- 
man of the Pennsylvania Workmen’s Compensation Board, in a letter to the 
committee, states that the fund “was able to do this after charging its sub- 
scribers a rate of 10 per cent below the manual, paying a dividend to its sub- 
scribers each year of 15 per cent, and to its insurers in the coal regions, 
which represents the most hazardous risks in industry, 10 per cent. The 
state fund is now engaged in paying an extra dividend of 15 per cent to all 
policyholders for the year 1920, making a return in cash of 30 per cent to 
commercial policyholders, 25 per cent to coal policyholders, in addition to the 
10 per cent lower initial rate.” 4 

That part of the premiums collected from employers which is used up 
in overhead expenses, and therefore never reaches the workmen, is called 
the expense ratio. This expense ratio affords the simplest means of summing 
up the relative expenses of stock companies and state funds. The expense 
ratios given in the following table show conclusively the economy which 
may be gained by the insurance fund method of carrying the workmen’s 
compensation risk: Comparative expense ratios. 

Average Average 


proportion proportion 
of premiums of premiums 


used by which 
overhead reaches 
expenses, beneficiaries. 
Per cent. Per cent. 
MENCKMCOIAPATIION 4. siete c stsicie sielsiie(ale © ols elere « Wesrinis a ro 4 )s\0.s 3744 624% 
Mutual companies ......... He 20 80 
Competitive State funds 12% 871% 
Exclusive State funds .......... Tia 92% 


1 Monthly Labor Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, December, 1920, 
p. 144, 


In Ohio, where the exclusive fund has been in force for some years, the 
expense ratio is less than 3 per cent. 
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Indeed, so great is the economy of the fund method of insurance, and 
especially the exclusive fund, which because of the small coverage the com- 
mittee deems best for the District of Columbia, that, after the investigation 
mentioned above, the investigator for the United States Bureau of Labor 
Satistics reached the conclusion that “had every compensation state possessed 
an exclusive state fund and had all employers carrying compensation insurance 
insured therein, it would have saved these employers in the year 1919 at 
least $30,000,000” (Monthly Labor Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, December, 1920, p. 144). 

With the exclusive fund it is therefore possible for the committee to plan 
for compensation on a liberal scale with the assurance that the expense to 
the employer will be no greater than in certain states which have a less liberal 
compensation law but a more expensive method of insurance. 


Fund Absolutely Secure 

The insurance fund method has also recommended itself because of its 
absolute security. Not a single employee has lost one cent of compensation 
through the financial failure of state funds. In fact, insolvency is prac- 
tically inconceivable because if premium income is insufficient it is only neces- 
sary to increase the rates (Monthly Labor Review of the U. S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, December, 1920, p. 154). This bill provides for a reinsur- 
ance of the fund, so that security against an unusual catastrophe is provided. 
Insurance companies, on the other hand, must commend themselves to cus- 
tomers and in spite of supervision are often tempted to reduce rates below 
the margin of safety. Counsel for the Lockwood Investigating Commission 
in New York bases his conclusion that “ private companies should be barred 
out of the field of workmen’s compensation insurance on the ground that, 
inasmuch as the state very properly compels the employer to take out this class 
of insurance, it should provide the insurance and thus prevent the employer 
from being exploited as he now is for private profit,” and says that “ numerous 
instances were put into the record where the stock companies, instead of 
maintaining the rate fixed by agreement with the state fund and the mutuals, 
have cut the rate in half to large investors, thus repudiating the fundamental 
principle of rate making.” If rates approved as the minimum necessary for 
safety are undercut to gain patronage there can be no security for either 
employer or injured workman. “The failure of such companies as the 
Guardian Casualty & Guaranty Co. of Utah, the Casualty Co. of America, 
and the Commonwealth Bonding & Insurance Co. of Texas resulted in thou- 
sands of dollars of unpaid compensation claims. In those states in which the 
law held both the employer and insurer individually liable these losses had 
to be met by the employers. In other states, in which employers are relieved 
of further liability when insured, the injured claimants were the sufferers. 
The legislature of California appropriated between $60,000 and $70,000 of 
public money to pay in full the larger claims of injured employees because 
of the bankruptcy of the Commonwealth Bonding & Insurance Co. of Texas. 
Many smaller claims have not yet been taken care of.” (Monthly Labor 
Review, of the U. S. Labor Statistics, December, 1920, p. 153.) 


Stock Companies Inimical to Injured Workmen 
The insurance representative before the committee stressed the contention 
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that the excessive cost of insurance in private companies is justified by the 
“service” rendered. The committee fails to find merit in this contention. 

As regards claim investigation service, the work of the insurance claim 
agent, so far as it is impartial, only duplicates the work of the commission’s 
investigators. The commission must supervise and check up payments by 
insurance companies in any event and “it takes almost as much time and 
costs as much money and requires as many employees to do the follow-up 
work, if it is to be done adequately, as it does to do the work originally.” 
(Monthly Labor Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, December, 
1920, p. 138.) Under the insurance fund plan the facts need be investigated by 
only one body, i. e., the commission. 

Compensation laws are primarily for the benefit of injured workers, and 
if part of what is listed by insurance companies as claim adjustment expense 
is used in defeating claims, what is “service” from the viewpoint of the 
insurance corporation may not always be “service” for the employee. The 
Connor investigation in New York State disclosed “underpayments on the 
part of insurance companies and self-insurers” which between 1915 and 1919 
“deprived injured employees and their dependents of about $5,700,000.” 
(Dawson, State Accident Insurance in America, p. 6.) Underpayments by 
insurance companies were likewise found during an investigation conducted 
by the industrial commission in Illinois (typewritten reports furnished to 
U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics by Illinois Industrial Commission). In 
view of these facts the 7 per cent of premiums which insurance companies 
assert is necessary to maintain a proper claim adjustment service can not 
safely be regarded as service to those whom these laws are designed to 
protect. 

As to promptness of payments, the investigator of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics found that, although no clear distinction could be drawn on a 
basis of promptness of payment between the average state fund and the 
average casualty company, “the best state fund has a better record as to 
promptness of payment than the very best insurance company” (Monthly 
Labor Review of the U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, December, 1920, 
p. 148). 

So far as service in promoting safety work is concerned, state funds have 

been less satisfactory, partially because this work has been undertaken by 
_ other state departments. Since insurance companies do not claim that safety 
work accounts for more than 2 per cent of their expenditures, however, this 
“ one element of superiority can hardly justify their claim that their great 

excess in cost over state funds represents superior service rendered. State 
funds can afford to double their expenses for safety work and still spend 
pi about 30 per cent less on overhead expenses than casualty companies. 
x 

Insurance Fund Self-Supporting 

The Government will not subsidize the insurance fund by paying its ad- 
ministrative expenses. The bill provides that all the expense of administering 
the fund is ultimately to be paid out of premium income. In other words, 

the fund is to be entirely self-supporting. 

Insurance Fund Desired by Workers 

Representatives of the American Federation of Labor and of labor organi- 

zations within the District appeared before the committee in support of this 


ise 
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bill and in denunciation of any compensation bill in which private insurance 
should be permitted to take part. In the light of underpayments by insur- 
ance companies disclosed by the Connor investigation in New York and the 
industrial commission in Illinois, this distrust of insurance companies by 
workingmen is not difficult to understand. 


Insurance Fund Favored by Employers 

Employers who have experienced the advantages of state-managed work- 
men’s compensation insurance have also become its enthusiastic supporters. 
C. C. Colt, vice president of the First National Bank of Portland, Oregon, 
says of the compensation insurance law that it “has saved employers and 
insured unfortunates thousands of dollars” (Monthly Bulletin of the Indus- 
trial Insurance Department of Washington). In Ohio the’ Manufacturers’ 
Association has repeatedly expressed satisfaction with the insurance fund. 
Employers in the mining region on the border between West Virginia and 
Virginia find the insurance fund of West Virginia so advantageous that they 
headed a movement to have a similar fund established in Virginia. In 
California where the state fund is in competition with private companies 
the state fund has given employers so much greater satisfaction that it has 
secured more than one-third of the entire business of the state. 

Insurance funds are the rule in Canada where they are the exclusive 
method of insurance in six out of the nine provinces. Two years ago em- 
ployers and employees in Manitoba, being dissatisfied with a statute permit- 
ting insurance by private companies, joined in securing its repeal and in the 
enactment of a new law providing for an exclusive insurance fund and more 
liberal benefits. 


Insurance Funds Tested by Experience of Eighteen States 
In this country state insurance funds have been established in Ohio, Oregon, 
Washington, Nevada, North Dakota, Porto Rico, West Virginia, Wyoming, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Michigan, California, Colorado, Mon- 
tana, Missouri, Utah, and Idaho, and,in the first eight of these this is the 
exclusive method of insurance. 


Conditions in the District of Columbia Make Insurance Fund Desirable 

For the comparatively small area and the limited number of employees 
(about 108,000) to be covered by this legislation in the District of Columbia, 
the exclusive fund is especially recommended. A competitive fund, such as 
those which, in some of the larger areas, share the business with private 
agencies, might not, with so limited a number of employees to be protected, — 
have sufficient coverage to make it a sound proposition. This but accentuates” 
the desirability of making the District fund the one method of supplying all 
this new protection both to the employers as a whole and to all employees. 
Such a fund will be in effect a mutual organization for the purpose of meeting 
a newly created insurance obligation in the most secure and the most eco- 
nomical way, 

Constitutionality 

This type of legislation has been upheld as constitutional by our highest — 
court—especially in Mountain Timber Co. v. Washington (243 U. S., 219), 
and in other respects by N. Y. C. R. R. Co. v. White (243 U. S., 188)—and 
it is not expected that anyone will now seriously question the authority of 
the Legislature to place a compensation measure on the statute books. 


Industrial Accident Reporting 


By Cuartes H. Verrity 
Commissioner, United States Employees’ Compensation Commission 


(Eprror’s Note: Commissioner Verrill's address on industrial accidents and com- 
pensation statistics, given at a joint meeting of the American Association for Labor 
_ Legislation, the American Economic Association and the American Statistical Associa- 
tion in Pittsburgh, December 29, 1921, strongly emphasized the need of uniformity in 
accident reporting. “The International Congress on Workmen's Accidents and Insur- 
ance at Dusseldorf in 1902,” he said, “ by resolution instructed its permanent committee 
to cooperate with the International Institute of Statistics and the International Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation in working out a plan for international statistics on industrial 
accidents.” Outlining the standard forms for accident reporting now adopted in 
America by a special committee of the National Association of Industrial Accident 
Boards and Commissions, Mr. Verrill pointed out that “ the first report followed closely, 
with slight changes, the form originated by the American Association for Labor 
Legislation in December, 1911."% The following extract from Mr. Verrill’s paper 
—which will appear in full in the March issue of the American Economic Review— 
_ suggests important work still to be done in bringing about the full development of 
workmen's compensation, particularly on its preventive side, through complete, uniform 
reporting of accidents.) 
L. may be stated without hesitation that except where a work- 
men’s compensation law is applicable, complete accident reports 
cannot be secured and should not be expected. Occupational acci- 
dent statistics must be made out from records kept in the plants 
where the accidents occur, and from reports of such accidents made 
to some designated administrative authority. Such records and 
reports must be complete, or practically so, if they are to be of the 
highest value. Experience has shown that employees oftentimes 
will not report an accident or the employer does not make a record 
of an accident reported unless the injury appears to be immediately 
Serious or unless there is some financial motive. This has been con- 
_ firmed in extensive and intensive investigations by the United States 
‘Bureau of Labor Statistics in which original records were studied. 
_ Further evidence of this is found in the failure of accident reporting 
_ laws which existed before the enactment of workmen’s compensa- 
_ tion statutes, in the incompleteness in the reporting of short-time 
accidents causing disability for which no compensation is payable, 
and in the failure of the occupational disease reporting laws. In 
all these cases the failure of the law was due to the same cause, the 
lack of any financial interest on the part of the injured employee, or 


of the employer, or of the physician, to make reports. 
*For latest draft of this blank see “A Standard Schedule as an Aid to 


Uniformity in Accident Reporting,” by Leonard W. Hatch in the American 
Labor Legislation Review, Vol. X, No. 4, December, 1920, pp. 252-253. 
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Even in states where workmen’s compensation laws have been 
enacted, many accidents are not and will not be reported for very 
definite and easily intelligible reasons: 

1. Many industries are not covered by the compensation law, ~ 
and there is therefore no motive for reporting. Some state laws 
cover only hazardous industries, others while perhaps covering the 
same industries require an election of the compensation act on the 
part of the employer. In nearly all states, agricultural employments 
and domestic service are not covered, nor are casual workers. 


2. Many of the states provide for the exclusion from the com- 
pensation law of employers with less than a specified number of 
workmen, this specified number being in five states as low as three, 
but in other states being four, five, six, or even as high as ten, eleven, 
or sixteen. 


3. Short-time accidents are not covered by the law in most 
of the states. The waiting time during which no compensation 
is payable varies greatly, being as low as three days in several 
jurisdictions, but as high as seven days, ten days or fourteen 
days in other jurisdictions. The exclusion of these short-time 
accidents greatly affects the number subject to compensation. 
Thus, a seven-day waiting period means for industries in general 
the exclusion from compensation of about 45 per cent of all acci- 
dents, a ten-day period 50 per cent, while a fourteen-day period 
means the exclusion of over 60 per cent. ; 


The result of all this is that even in those states where a ma- 
jority of employees are covered by the workmen’s compensation 
law, a large percentage of the accidents which occur are not under 
the law and are not reported. In many of the compensation 
states, probably more than half the lost-time accidents are never 
reported even in those employments which are subject to the 
compensation law. * * * This absence of accident reporting 
is particularly unfortunate in that it limits accident prevention — 
work by withholding knowledge of the location, nature and 
extent of accident hazards. Probably most employers who are 
not reporting accidents to their workmen are doing no accident 
prevention work, and have no definite knowledge of the full ex- 
tent of the losses resulting to themselves as well as to their men | 
on account of accidents, a large percentage of which are pre- 
ventable. . 


Favorable Report on the ‘‘Longshoremen’s Bill’’ 


Extracts from Favorable Report (No. 639) as Presented January 31, 1922, 
to the House of Representatives by Mr. Chandler of 
New York from the Judiciary Committee 


(Eprror’'s Note: The bill (H. R. 5351) to restore the protection of state com- 
pensation laws to longshoremen and other harbor workers, as prepared by the Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, was introduced by Senator Hiram Johnson and Representa- 
tive Ogden L. Mills. It has already passed the Senate following a favorable report 
by its Judiciary committee. The House Judiciary committee, after long consideration, 
now likewise recommends the passage of the bill, in a notably strong report from which 
the following is taken.) 


HIS bill is intended to carry out what the committee believes, after care- 
ful consideration, to be the correct solution of the problem of providing 
compensation for port workers. * * * 

There is little doubt that the legislatures of the states assumed that the 
various compensation acts passed by them would apply to longshoremen, even 
though they should be injured while temporarily employed on vessels, but in 
the case of Jensen v. Southern Pacific * * * the supreme court held other- 
wise, declaring that the application of the New York state compensation law, 
or the compensation law of any other state, would tend to destroy the general 
uniformity of the maritime law. * * * 

That decision in the interest of uniformity for the shipowner overlooked 
uniformity for the workmen or uniformity for the large class of employers 
within the state, part of whose work was maritime, while the rest was neces- 
sarily covered by the state compensation laws and for whom the uniformity 
provided for the shipowner meant confusion and lack of uniformity. * * * 

The legislation provided by this bill * * * is imperatively necessary as 
a matter of simple justice not only to longshoremen themselves but to their 
employers as well. 

The situation as it exists to-day is exceedingly confused and disconcerting 
with reference to remedies depending upon the peculiar character of the long- 
shoreman’s employment at the moment of injury. If he is working on a dock 
moving freight from one pile to another, the compensation law of the state 
applies. If he is injured while working on the vessel, moving freight, his 


remedy is under the maritime law of the United States. And if he happens 
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to be injured while working on a gangplank, a kind of twilight zone between 
sea and land, both his status and his remedy are uncertain. To add to the 
confusion and annoyance, if the longshoreman happens to be shifting freight 
that is moving in interstate commerce, he has no remedy under the compensa- 
tion law of the state of New York, but must apply to the state courts for his 


_remedy under the common law of torts. 


This extremely confusing situation is doubly deplorable, for it works not 
only a great injustice to the men themselves, but to their employers as well, 
who are compelled to carry double insurance, first, under the employer’s liability 
act of the state, second, insurance that will protect themselves against the 
different kinds of liability that may arise under any one of the classes of cases 
just mentioned. 

The importance of this question and the necessity for this legislation are 
apparent when we consider that in the state of New York alone 10 per cent 
of the accidents reported are accidents to longshoremen. 


Truth for Employers 


N encouraging sign of the times is the movement under 
A the stimulation of Herbert Hoover to provide for all busi- 
ness managers reliable information upon subjects that are of 
vital interest to the welfare of our country. The lack of accurate 
information service at present is strikingly shown by official 
disclosures in New York State where organized manufacturers 
have been repeatedly misled by their own paid “informant.” 
Among numerous typical examples the following will suffice 
as illustrations: 

J. One year aco the official organ of “Associated Industries of New York 
State’”’—Mark Daly, secretary, editor and lobbyist—told its readers in 
flamboyant headlines : 

“Average Illness of Factory Workers In New York State Is 

Less Than 214 Days Per Annum and the Average Wage Loss 

Per Worker Is $8.40 Per year as Proved by Figures Compiled 

by State Bureau of Statistics From Records of Associated 

Industries.” 

But when the Official State Report appeared six months later it 
said: “It is not possible from this to draw a definite conclusion 
as to the annual per capita loss of time or wages”! Incidentally 
it disclosed that a large proportion of the records were unusable 
owing to the unsatisfactory manner of keeping them and because 
the work was “obviously neglected”—and that all illnesses 
causing disability of three days or less duration had been com- 
pletely ignored! 

II. Two years aco Associated Industries suddenly became a proponent 
of an inadequate Occupational Disease Compensation bill, and 
despite public warnings that people should not be deceived into 
expecting much from this legislation, Associated Industries — 
declared this puerile amendment to the compensation law “the 
most important” of changes, and Mark Daly even suggested that 
there would be so many occupational disease cases covered by it 
that a “separate bureau” would have to be created to handle 
them! 

And now another Official State Commission, after intensive 
investigation of the New York law, discloses that last year out 
of a total of 56,595 compensation claims, only 66 were on account 
of occupational disease and it is now reported that, out of the 
meager 66, actual awards were made in only about one dozen 
cases in the whole state of New York during the entire year! 


It is believed that employers generally do not wish to be 
misled, even by their own paid representatives, but that they | 
desire and appreciate accurate information. Herbert Hoover’s 
campaign for the development of a trustworthy information 
service through the Department of Commerce, therefore, is to be 
highly commended, and should have the hearty support of all 
who, even about industrial conditions, value the TRUTH. 


Labor Legislation in Governors’ Messages 


ee of eleven states and Porto Rico hold sessions 
in 1922. Nine state legislatures have already convened, and 
the governors have presented their messages. What these governors 
have to say with respect to labor legislation is briefly summarized 
below: 
Administration 

‘Immediate establishment of a department of labor is recommended by the 
governor of Mississippi. The labor department of Maryland is indirectly in- 
volved by the governor’s recommendation that the eighty separate departments 
of state government be combined into about twenty departments. In Massa- 
chusetts the governor recommends that there be introduced in state depart- 
ments a greater degree of administrative control and responsibility. 


Child Labor 
Legislation for improving the living and working conditions and the general 
welfare of the children of Maryland is to be based upon the report of the 
recently appointed children’s code commission. 


Maternity Protection 

A resolution of acceptance of the federal maternity and infancy act has 
been prepared for Maryland, according to the governor, and a bill has been 
drawn up which provides for a bureau of child hygiene under the department 
of health, to administer the act. The governor of New Jersey makes no 
recommendation, but calls the act to the attention of the legislature, so that 
public opinion may be crystalized. He recommends, however, the passage of 
a law prohibiting the engaging in industrial occupation or work of any woman 
for six weeks before and six weeks after the birth of a child. The governor 
of New York submits to the legislature, without recommendation, the question 
of accepting the benefits of the maternity act. The governor of Rhode Island 
recommends giving the matter full consideration. The governor of Virginia, 
who had accepted the provisions of the federal maternity act pending legis- 
lative action, recommends that an act of acceptance be enacted and that sums 
be appropriated to meet the federal aid. 


Safety and Health 
A mining law code, prepared by a commission appointed pursuant to an act 
of 1920, is designed to promote and protect the comfort, safety and health of 
the more than 6,000 miners who work in the bituminous coal regions of 
Western Maryland. This bill, the governor states, is especially deserving of 
the consideration of the legislature in that it promises to adjust the differences 
between miners and operators. 


Women in Industry 
Legislation for the benefit of women wage-earners in Maryland is to be 
based upon the preliminary report of the women’s bureau of the federal depart- 
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ment of labor, which, at the invitation of the governor, conducted during the 
past summer a survey of the hours and working conditions of women engaged in 
industry. The governor of New Jersey urges that the labor law be so modified 
as to provide for women an eight hour day within nine consecutive hours, and 
a forty-eight hour week, as applied to industries now covered by the ten-hour 
law; and he advocates also the prohibition of night work for women em- 
ployed in manufacturing after 10 p. m. and before 6 A. M. In Rhode Island, 
investigation and legislation on the subject of public aid for mothers is recom- 
mended to the careful consideration of the legislature. 


Unemployment 


‘ 


For the carrying out of his platform pledge for the “vigorous pushing of 
needed public works for the relief of the unemployed,’ the governor of 
Maryland recommends a loan of $1,500,000 for general construction purposes, 
to be issued in three amounts, in August, 1922, February, 1923, and August, 
1923. In Massachusetts, immediate consideration of such public works and 
new buildings as are needed is commended by the governor to the legislature, 
with the object of meeting the requirements of the present unemployment 


situation; and in a special message at a later date, the governor recommends * 


that $50,000 be appropriated to cover the expense of cleaning the parks in 
the metropolitan district of the débris left there by the ice storm of November, 
the work to be done by men now unemployed. A continuance and extension 
of the policy of planning departmental appropriations over a five-year period, 
especially so far as public works are concerned, is urged in the regular mes- 
sage. This will allow a considerable proportion of the state’s construction 
work to be done during periods of industrial depression. The governor of 
Rhode Island recommends a slight increase in the annual appropriation for the 


state free employment office to assist in securing work for the unemployed. 


during the coming year. 


Workmen’s Compensation 
The governor of Massachusetts recommends that without increasing the 
maximum of the total benefit of $4,000, an increase be made in the maximum 
weekly payment to those totally dependent upon one whose death is chargeable 


to industry under the compensation act. Conditions have changed, and a . 


dependent family might receive far more benefit from payments of $16 a week 
for a reduced period than from payments of $10 a week over a longer period. 
In New Jersey the governor recommends amending the New Jersey law to 
increase the period for which total disability cases receive payment; to include 


“a 


compensation for dependent children until they reach the age of eighteen years, — 


or at least sixteen years, and not limiting the payments—as is the case in the 
New Jersey law—to 300 weeks; and to increase the amount allowed for 
medical aid for the first twenty-eight days. The general assembly of Rhode 
Island is asked to provide funds for a sufficient clerical force to enable the 
department of labor to carry on its important duties under the workmen’s 
compensation act. A number of features of the act deserve careful considera- 


tion, the governor states, more particularly those which apply to additional 


conapensation for specific permanent injuries. 


a ati etal 
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Trade Unionism and Labor Legislation 
By M. B. Hammonp 


(Eprror’s Note: This extract from Professor Hammond's discussion of the Labor 
Problem at a meeting held jointly by the American Economic Association and the 
American Association for Labor Legislation in Pittsburgh, December 28, 1921, is 
presented here for its interesting conclusions with respect to the growth and activity of 
trade unions in America and abroad and their influence upon the development of pro- 
tective labor legislation. A complete report of the addresses at this session will be 
found in the American Economic Review.) 

N all the leading European countries and in the British colonies, 

the trade union movement can point to some very definite and 
positive results secured by means of legislation. Perhaps the most 
important of these is the almost universal adoption in countries with 
socialistic or labor governments of the legal eight-hour day. The 
leading motive in this legislation is one which has been controlling 
in the history of trade unionism in all countries. It was not the 
industrial motive, viz., the idea that eight hours will lead to larger 
production than a working day of greater length, nor yet the health 
motive with which we are so familiar in our own hours’ legislation, 
especially for women and children. It was rather the demand for 
leisure for the worker or what the Manchester Guardian calls “ the 
desire to have more range and choice and initative in one’s own life,” 
which led to this rapidly attained result in the field of legislation. 

Other results of the participation of labor in politics in Europe 
have been the laws providing for the participation of labor in the 
management of industries, the rapid extension of social insurance, 
particularly unemployment insurance, and minimum wage legisla- 
tion. 

Although labor has suffered severe defeats in the industrial field 
since the Armistice, in Europe as well as in America * * * 
achievements of organized labor in Europe by way of the legislative 
route are in striking contrast with the failure of organized labor to 
attain any considerable results in the United States since the signing 
of the Armistice, in spite of the great increase in the membership 
of the trade unions. 

The reluctance of the trade union leaders in the United States to 
seek to secure some of their demands by means of legislation seems 
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to me to be at least in part responsible for the failure of organized 
labor to impress upon the American social mind the importance of 
its task and a realization of the strength of the numbers behind it. 
It is only by means of legislation that the trade union movement 
can secure the effective cooperation of many influential persons 
and voluntary associations in the ranks of what is generally known 
as the Middle Class in the attainment of what are believed by such 
persons and associations to be legitimate social demands. I think that 
a careful study of the progress of the laboring class in this and in 
other countries will show that the most important and permanent 
results have been attained by means of legislation, and I think that 
the same careful study will show that, with few exceptions, in this 
country at least, the movement which resulted in the enactment of 
the most important labor laws originated outside the ranks of organ- 
ized labor and for a time, at least, secured little interest and support 
from the trade unions. I believe this statement will generally hold 
true of child labor legislation, of factory legislation in general, of 
minimum wage laws, and of workmen’s compensation legislation and 
other forms of social insurance. Sometimes the support of organ- 
ized labor has been secured in the later stages of the passage of such 
laws and frequently their initiative or cooperation has been respon- 
sible for the effective enforcement of such laws, when the benefits of 
the legislation had begun to be realized. Generally speaking, how- 
ever, I think it will be found true that organized labor in the United 
States has devoted its strength to the cause of collective bargaining. 


ARL SNYDER, of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, at the session on 

Business Forecasting held jointly by the Association for Labor Legislation 
and the Statistical Association in Pittsburgh, December 28, 1921, said: “The 
difference between good times and bad times, as they are called, we now know 
lies not so much in the rate of production as in the rate of profits. And profits 
are very largely determined—I do not say wholly, but largely determined—by 
the trend of the general price level. If that trend is upwards, our profits will 


be large and we shall have what are called good times. If the trend is downward, 
profits are small, and we call the times hard. * * * The pivot of 
our ignorance or, if you prefer, uncertainty, lies in our lack 
of positive knowledge as to the major forces which determine 
this general price level. And it is, therefore. to this pivotal question 
that we have devoted a considerable part of our energies within the last year. 
I would be very far from suggesting that the problem is solved, but I think we 
are on the way, perhaps almost in sight of the solution ” 


International Labor Legislation 


‘ Q\AFETY FIRST ” is to be given a new world-wide impetus. A 
Safety Service for the purpose of studying protection against 
industrial accidents and for disseminating information on that sub- 
ject has recently been established within the scientific division of 
the International Labor Office. This division is headed by Dr. Royal 
Meeker, formerly United States Commissioner of Labor Statistics. 


Dr. Ernst Francke, who was long the guiding spirit of the 
Society for Social Reform in Germany, first as general secretary 
and later as president, died at the age of seventy on December 23. 


Laws have been enacted in Roumania and Finland giving effect 
to the provisions of the Washington Draft Conventions looking to 
the prevention of unemployment. 


The first of the Genoa Draft Conventions to go into force is that 
fixing the minimum age for the employment of children at sea. 
Ratification by two member countries of the International Labor 
Organization was necessary to make the measure effective. This 
has now been assured by the favorable action of Great Britain and 
Sweden. 


The seven Draft Conventions and eight Recommendations for 
the protection of agricultural, commercial and industrial workers, 
adopted by the Third International Labor Conference at Geneva, 
October 25-November 19—and reported in the December, 1921, isstie 
of the AMERICAN Lazsor LEGISLATION REviEw, pp. 318-319—are 
published in full as a supplement to Vol. IV, No. 23 of the Official 
Bulletin. Separate copies of this supplement, it is officially an- 
nounced, may now be obtained from the Correspondent of the In- 
- ternational Labor Office, Washington, D. C., at ten cents each. 


Beginning with the January 6 issue, the Daily Intelligence, pub- 
lished by the International Labor Office, has been changed to a weekly 
under the new name Industrial and Labour Information. This will 
be appreciated particularly in America and other countries far dis- 
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tant from Geneva where the more frequent appearance of the pub- 
lication is of no advantage. 


Draft Conventions adopted at the Washington and Genoa meet- 
ings of the International Labor Conference for ratification by mem- 
ber states of the League of Nations included the limitation of the 
hours of work in industrial undertakings to eight in the day and 
forty-eight in the week; measures looking to the abolition of un- 
employment ; restrictions on the employment of women ; a minimum 
age for the admission of children to industrial employment ; restric- 
tions on the night work of young persons employed in industry and 
on the high seas; unemployment indemnity for seamen, and facil- 
ities for finding employment for seamen. 

The following is the official table of ratifications as registered 
up to December 14, 1921—being supplementary to protective labor 
legislation of the different countries, some of which have met the 
requirements of one or more of the Draft Conventions in advance 
of their adoption by the Conference. 


A. WASHINGTON 


~ 
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+The Washington Session of the Conference adopted i i 
ieee to the Berne Convention of 1906 on this subiect tne er eenes ae Ko 
the Berne Convention before the Washington Conference are not here indicated. 


Report of Work 


American Association for Labor Legislation 


By Joun B. ANDREWS 


ONTINUOUS progress despite serious obstacles—this is the record of 
the American Association for Labor Legislation for the year 1921. 
Unusually high costs of operation at a time when the generosity of members 
had been checked by governmental expenses arising out of the war, was only 
one phase of the difficulty. No less an obstacle to legislative accomplishment 
was the common mental reaction against governmental intervention—an under- 
standable sentiment resulting from the suppression of the individual and the 
necessary magnifying of state authority during the war period. But careful 
planning by our Executive Committee and liberal service by numerous experts 
on our Advisory Council as well as the intensive efforts in investigation and 
in compaigns of education by our trained staff—all backed up by an informed 
and loyal membership—furnished results that are most reassuring. And already 
there are indications that public sentiment now favors another forward move- 
ment. 
The topic to which the Association has given most attention during the past 
dozen years is WORKMEN’S ACCIDENT COMPENSATION. Con- 
sistently, year after year, we have conducted this campaign until with only 
six jurisdictions without this legislation the most important need is the per- 
fection of the existing 46 compensation laws, many of which do not yet 
provide adequate cash or medical benefits. An important step toward more 
nearly adequate standards was taken when Congress passed our bill for the 
half million civilian employees of the United States Government, but the bill 
which the Association drafted last year for the 100,000 private employees 
within the District of Columbia promises to become an even more important 
influence in the states. Five public hearings have already been held and an 
early committee report is promised In 1921, as set forth in detail in our 
December Review, no less than 31 state legislatures improved their compen- 
sation statutes in the direction of the “Standards” and amendments sub- 
mitted by our Association. The restoration to longshoremen and other harbor 
workers of the protection of existing state laws was encouraged by our 
drafting of an amendment to the federal judicial code and its passage by the 
United States Senate in June, 1921.2 The workmen’s compensation bill for 
seamen, also drafted by our Association, has been introduced in Congress. 
During the year the Secretary visited administrative commissions in a dozen 


2 Favorably reported by House District committee, February 8, 1922. 
*Favorably reported by House Judiciary committee, January 31, 1922. 
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different states and provinces. Quantities of the Association’s literature were 
also utilized by other organizations and by official bodies. Our staff was 
engaged continuously throughout the year in the preparation of needed amend- 
ments, or in explaining the importance of essential provisions as a part of the 
Association’s work for just accident compensation. 

As a result of our successful campaign for federal aid in the VOCA- 
TIONAL RETRAINING OF INDUSTRIAL CRIPPLES, 30 states 
are already cooperating in accordance with legislation drafted jointly by 
our Association and the federal board. 

Following the Association’s pioneer American study of occupational 
diseases, which resulted in the elimination of “ phossy jaw” with the poisonous 
phosphorus match; in the enactment of its industrial disease reporting bill 
in 16 states; in the adoption of its bill for the prevention of lead poisoning 
in principal lead manufacturing states; and in the passage of its standard 
measure for the protection of compressed air workers in states especially 
needing it,—the Association reached the conclusion that occupational disease 
compensation while desirable would never be effective in bringing about 
adequate compensation for or prevention of industrial illness. Consequently 
it turned attention to a comprehensive plan for WORKMEN’S 
HEALTH INSURANCE and conducted a spirited educational cam- 
paign with the limited means at hand. Eleven official commissions 
were created and the majority reported favorably. The Association’s 
bill was passed by the New York Senate. But peculiar conditions of propa- 
ganda invited by war-time prejudices enabled the opposition to poison the 
public mind against this legislation, maliciously alleging that it was “Made 
in Germany.” The Association’s officers, meanwhile increasingly absorbed in 
the nation’s task of war and reconstruction, decided to await a more favorable 
time before again devoting so important a part of its modest resources to 
this legislative campaign. But one phase of this program—MATER- 
NITY PROTECTION—offered opportunity for immediate advance and 
the Association gave encouragement to the federal measure, and drafted 
a bill for state action which in 1921 was the basis of legislation at several 
State capitols. Publication in our September Review of the Pennsylvania 
commission report on Health Insurance in England was widely recognized as 
a social service of great value. 

Growing interest in OLD AGE PENSIONS has followed the con- 
gressional provision for classified federal civilian employees—a measure 
which had the effective support of our membership last year. Upon request 
of several state and national organizations our special committee has formu- 
lated a bill and is cooperating with other committees in an attempt to induce 
greater uniformity in the proposals and the more general acceptance of meas- 
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ures both socially and actuarially sound. Bills were before 11 state legisla- 
tures in 1921. 

Legislation providing ONE DAY OF REST IN SEVEN is now in 
effect in Massachusetts, New York and Wisconsin, following the plan of the 
Association’s standard bill, but renewed efforts in 1921 to secure its enactment 
in Pennsylvania resulted in its adoption by the House and its death in Senate 
committee. 

The Association’s continuous activity in attacking UNEMPLOY- 
MENT is reflected in the observation of an English authority that our 
quarterly Review is “the best publication in the country devoted to the study 
of the unemployment problem.” In the Spring and early Summer of 1921 a 


comparative survey was made of the same 100 communities similarly surveyed 


by the Association in 1915, to determine the extent to which they had again 
been affected by involuntary idleness. Concise report of this survey, con- 
densed into twenty-nine pages published in our September Review, speaks for 
itself. Requests for wider distribution led us to reprint it, together with 
other related articles and notes, in a special 2,000-copy unemployment edition. 
It was accepted as a very welcome summary of actual community experience 


_ at a time when the atmosphere was filled with conjecture and wild estimates 


just preceding the President’s Unemployment Conference. The Association’s 
stress upon industrial responsibility for unemployment was officially re- 
affirmed by the Washington gathering which utilized in the formulation of 
its program the expert knowledge and experience of more than a dozen of our 
Association officials including the following, who were also members of the 
President’s Conference: Henry S. Dennison, Edwin F. Gay, Sam A. 
Lewisohn, Wesley Clair Mitchell, George E. Barnett, T. V. O’Connor, John 
B. Andrews, Charles P. Neill, Henry R. Seager, Otto T. Mallery, Samuel 
McCune Lindsay, Mary Van Kleeck, Leo Wolman and Ida M. Tarbell. Ow 
definite practical program including (1) an adequate permanent public employ- 
ment service, (2) the more intelligent long-range planning of public works, 
(3) the regularization of private employment, and (4) the needed economic 
stimulus to unemployment prevention which is offered through compensation 
for involuntary idleness—has been set forward during the year by means of 


our own investigations, conferences, public addresses, publications, and legis- 


lative measures. Each issue of our Review reflects accomplishment in this 
field. 

Owing to the excessive cost of travel fewer CONVENTIONS than 
usual were attended, but the more important annual gatherings, including that 
of the American Federation of Labor, were visited. 

Numerous PUBLIC ADDRESSES by our officers and staff members 
were delivered before various organizations, and the Secretary upon invitation 
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of the University of California delivered the summer course lectures on labor 
legislation. 

Our substantial quarterly, THE AMERICAN LABOR LEGISLA- 
TION REVIEW, steadily gains in interest and reputation and during 
1921 was in exceptional demand because packed full of up-to-date 
information conveniently arranged for immediate use. Many thou- 
sands of copies of several printings of our Workmen’s Compensation 
Map, with concise summary of existing laws, were also distributed. 
And several pamphlet reprints on Unemployment were utilized by the 
thousands. A total of 88,464 pieces of Association literature were thus 
handled during the year, and in addition 78 circular letters totalling 
46,800 copies were mailed in our educational and legislative campaigns. Per- 
haps no feature of our work is more appreciated or more time-consuming 
than our INFORMATION SERVICE. Requests come from members 
in person, and by telephone, telegraph and mail. Many requests can be 
answered immediately, but others require hours and sometimes days of 
research. Our PRESS DEPARTMENT, in addition to sending out 36 
general news stories and articles to the daily and labor press during the year, 
prepared 21 exclusive articles and interviews upon request, supplied 5 “wire” 


stories to news associations, 4 special articles to feature syndicates and 4 


special articles to magazines. Eight press releases were sent out as an aid in 


state campaigns for protective measures and publicity material was prepared 


in 4 cases upon request for cooperating officials and organizations. This 
important part of the work of the Association serves to bring before several 
millions of readers, from time to time, reports of committee action and staff 
activities and current developments in the field of labor legislation as an aid 
to public understanding and as a means of focusing public interest upon 
pending measures. It bears directly upon the creation of an informed public 
opinion without which legislation is never certain of effective enforcement. 


Our total paid up MEMBERSHIP for 1921 was 2,978. This is _ 


slightly below our average record for the past few years, but it is partly due 
to the industrial depression and partly to the smaller expenditure of Asso- 
ciation funds in membership campaigns. 


ceaeael 


The Association is accomplishing a great deal on a very modest budget. 


It is continually hampered by lack of funds. Its financial support comes 
entirely from voluntary contributions of its members. Every person interested 
in the development of a sane and liberal policy in the important and growing 


field of labor legislation is urged to become a member and increase the weight © 


of informed public opinion which gives intelligent support to the constructive 
program of our Association. 


¥ 


Annual Business Meeting 


HE fifteenth annual business meeting of the American Associa- 

tion for Labor Legislation was held at Hotel William Penn, 
Pittsburgh, on Thursday, December 29, 1921, with John R. 
Commons, Vice-President, in the chair. 


Minutes of the preceding meeting were approved, without read- 
ing, as published in the AMeRtcaN Lapor LEGISLATION Review for 
March, 1921, pp. 110-117. 


Report of Work for 1921 was read by the secretary, John B. 
Andrews, and adopted for printing (see page 77). Financial State- 
ment was read by the assistant secretary, Irene Osgood Andrews, 
in the absence of the treasurer, Adolph Lewisohn, and referred to 
the chartered public accountants (see p- 82). 


Brief reports were made on Public Works and Unemployment 
by Otto T. Mallery of the Executive Committee, on Maternity 
Protection Legislation by Irene Osgood Andrews, and on One Day 
of Rest in Seven by Horace B. Drury. 


For the Committee on Nominations David A. McCabe reported a 
list of proposed officers and members of the General Administrative 
Council which were elected. 


The General Officers, Vice-Presidents and Executive Committee . 
members who served in 1921 were all re-elected. The changes in 
the General Administrative Council were as follows: Alexander 
M. Bing, Ernest G. Draper, William Flinn, Walter May, Wesley 
Clair Mitchell, James Murdock, Charles P. Neill, Henry L. Shattuck, 
Ethelbert Stewart and Leo Wolman, were added; Mrs. L. Luella 


Cox, Edward T. Devine, E. G. Hall, Mrs. Lucy Hewitt, Mrs. Helen 


Hartley Jenkins, Orlo J. Price, G. D. Robertson and B. Loring 
Young were not re-elected. 


The hour having arrived for a trip through a steel mill, the busi- 
ness meeting adjourned at 2:20 p. M., after informal discussion of 
the immediate legislative program. 

Joun B. ANDREWS, 
Secretary. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


STATEMENT OF CASH RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS FOR THE 
Twetve Montus Enpep DeceMBER 31, 1921 


Balance, January 1, 1921, per cash book.............+e+0-eeeeees $416.34 
Receipts: 
Members’ dues and contributions, including $1,000 
for 1922: ..c.,4. Geta eee eee as, see eeene $42,407 .95 
Sale of. literatures pean iaccte co awn e eee eee 1,123.35 
Miscellaneous, including sale of typewriter and 
dinner’ tickets": 4pcheneee sa ie scenes men ee 697.50 
Interest on ‘banksbalantescs.. 1 eaict ston nec eine 78.81 
———-._ 44,307.61 
$44,723.95 
Disbursements: 
Salaries : 
Administrative, editorial and research.......... $21,841.34 
Stenographic and clerical..................0005 6,685.27 
Printing and engraving: 
International Labor Office bulletin............. 370.41 
ALAS ois REVIEW and sTeports, sos. .ee ann se 4,132.82 
Circularss enclosuress etCte o. o. : ose ances erin eeree 1,253.99 
Pamphlets SiaPen eopeiie so ten orcs oaere meres We fe 
Postag@ig: ss) Seas eareome se eri ge coe eae mentee 1,372.09 
Stationery and office supplies.................... 1,283.27 
Traveling® expensesancnsa coe. sats Orcs nea anes 1,080.67 
Breight-and expressiadeccce sss: seicics + cern sree 94.92 
Telephond and telesraph....../.5.-. o0.-.ccaancehe 351.68 
Retitand “light Weewwerscy oe ctae ost: c Seines ae eee 2,136.00 
Booksclippingsimetes: seuss cee mente oo 680.58 
Office. expense :9ctnsnveds Wridivisinc <tonkiict ee ones 461.61 
Committea .expensetess igs nes sno hee ee 139.56 


Miscellaneous, including advertising, audit fee, bank 
charges, legislative index service, and annual 


meeting’ expense Mirserasieecict vecnss cere meme 302.43 
43,363.79 

Balance, per cash book, December 31, 1921, including $1,000 con- 
tributed for 1922... \cameme > amis Wa 4s ce canara ae eae ee $1,360.16 


We have audited the cash receipts and disbursements of the American Association 
for Labor Legislation for the year en ing December 31, 1921, as stated by its records, and 
we certify that the above statement_is a correct summary of the transactions for the 
period as shown by the cash book. The receipts for 1921, as recorded in the cash book, 
were deposited with banks to the credit of the Association, and all disbursements of cas 
were supported by properly receipted vouchers. The cash balance at December 31, 1921, 


was verified by us. 
Price, WaTERHOUSE & Co., 
Chartered Accountants. 
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Book Reviews and Notes 


Unemployment. Compiled by Jutia E. Jonnson. New York, 
H. W. Wilson Company, 1921. 1, 309 p. 


Second and enlarged edition in the “ Debaters’ Handbook Series,” contain- 
ing selected articles and bibliography, with especial reference to the adoption 
of a federal-state employment service. The compiler notes “ the increasing 
tendency to deal with the problem on broader lines than is suggested by the 
current emphasis on labor placement or public works,” and announces that 
“one remedy prominently advocated, that of Unemployment Insurance, will 
be dealt with in a forthcoming book.” 


Public Opinion and The Steel Strike of 1919. By the Commission 
or Inogurry, THE INTERCHURCH Wort~p MovEMENT. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1921. 346 p. 


A supplementary volume of the Commission’s “ Report on the Steel Strike 
of 1919,” published in 1920 and giving wide publicity to the fact that “over 
100,000 workers in the steel industry still rise in the dark, work twelve hours, 
go home in the dark, isolated in the steel plants from family and nation.” 
It contains reports of the investigators revealing the unfriendly attitude of 
pulpit, press, police and other public agencies toward the workers during the 
great steel strike of 1919 and since. 


Waste In Industry. By the CommitreE ON ELIMINATION Or 
Waste In InpustRY OF THE FEDERATED ENGINEERING 
Socreties. New York, McGraw-Hill, 1921. 409 p. 


“Management has the greatest opportunity and hence responsibility for 
eliminating waste in industry * * * over 50 per cent of the responsibility 
for these wastes can be placed at the door of management and less than 25 
per cent at the door of labor, while the amount chargeable to outside con- 
tacts is (on the average) least of all”’ In boot and shoe manufacturing, 
responsibility for waste assayed against management is 73 per cent; against 
labor 11 per cent; against outside contacts 16 per cent. “The loss from idle- 
ness in shoemaking occasioned by waiting for work and material amounts 
to some 35 per cent of the time.” 

The engineers’ field reports in this volume are limited to half a dozen 
detailed studies of (1) the building industry, (2) men’s clothing manufac- 
turing, (3) shoe manufacturing, (4) printing, (5) metal trades and (6) 
textile manufacturing. The last one-third of the book is by physicians, 
economists and statisticians who present general reports on unemployment, 
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industrial disputes and industrial injuries. But Chapters II and III present 
in twenty-five pages the gist of the volume under “Sources and Causes of 
Waste” and “Recommendations for the Elimination of Waste in Industry.” 

Herbert Hoover, in a foreword to this “reconnaissance report ” made 
through the combined efforts of half a hundred engineers and thirty con- 
structive critics, concludes: “The wastes of unemployment during depres- 
sions; from speculation and over-production in booms; from labor-turnover ; 
from labor conflicts; from intermittent failure of transportation of supplies 
of fuel and power; from excessive seasonal operation; from lack of standardi- 
zation; from loss in our processes and materials—all combine to represent a 
huge deduction from the goods and services that we might all enjoy if we 
could do a better job of it.” 


What’s What in the Labor Movement. A Dictionary of Labor Af- 
fairs and Labor Terminology. By Watpvo R. Browne. New 
York, Huebsch, 1921. 578 p. 


Standard works have been used in compiling information presented here 
in simple alphabetical and cross-reference arrangement. To illustrate, the 
labor BLACKLIST is defined and explained in one page based largely on 
official report of representative Federal Industrial Commission which is 
quoted. Then follows “(See Clearance Letter; Leaving Certificate; White- 
list; Unfair List; Discharge Book System).” It is an event in labor litera- 
ture when Labor thus acquires its own “cyclopedy man.” Eugene Field 
humorously described an eager young couple acquiring a 30 volume encyclo- 
pedia on the installment plan as looking in their first two volumes only to 
find “ Apple—See Pomology,” and “ Baby—See Maternity.” This is still the 
style of this newest and useful encyclopedia, but it is all right there in one 
convenient volume when it is needed most. Author and publisher have our 
congratulations. 


Poverty and Dependency. By JoHN Lewis Gittin. New York, 
Century, 1921. 707 p. 

While intended primarily as a college text book, this volume should prove 
of lively interest and invaluable aid to all citizens desiring ammunition for 
an intelligent attack against the evil of poverty. Professor Gillin has filled 
an urgent need in writing a book that is firmly grounded in the most con- 
structive thought of the time, particularly in his emphasis on prevention. 
Sickness as a prime cause of dependency, and workmen’s health insurance as 
the effective means of combating it, are clearly presented. Unemployment, 
too, with its disastrous results to the individual as well as to society, is 
admirably handled. “The most helpful plans,” he writes, “are those which 
prevent unemployment. The problem must be attacked at its source through 
the stabilization of industry, the dovetailing of one seasonal industry with 
another of a different season, a widespread and carefully managed system 
of employment exchanges, carefully guarded from the sinister influence of 
politics, manned by experts in labor placement and closely connected with 
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charitable agencies of the best sort to weed out and properly care for the 
unemployable. The labor exchanges must be closely tied up with a system 
of unemployment insurance to tide over those who are desirous of working, 
and to prevent that personal and family demoralization which inevitably fol- 
lows inability to find work and lack of income.” 


Handbook of Social Resources of the United States. By GENEVIEVE 
Poyneer Henpricxs. Washington, D. C., The American Red 
Cross. 1921. 300 p. 

A valuable descriptive “who’s who” of permanent, national agencies and 
organizations for social service. Conveniently arranged and indexed for 
ready reference. 


Economic Effects of the World War Upon Women and Children in 
Great Britain. By IRENE Oscoop ANDREWS and MaArGARETT 
A. Hoszs. New York, Oxford University Press, 1921. 255 p. 
A second (revised) edition of the fourth monograph in the “ Preliminary 
Economic Studies of the War” undertaken by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. The editor, President David Kinley of the University 
of Illinois, writes in his preface: ‘Mrs. Andrews’ monograph is a sympa- 
thetic study of the situation by one who has long been familiar with working 
conditions of women and children in this country and abroad, and the 
methods undertaken for their improvement. The author points out the diffi- 
culties and evil results of the hasty influx of women and children into indus- 
trial fields * * * but reaches the conclusion that on the whole the per- 
manent effects are likely to be good.” 


Trade Unionism and Labor Problems. By Joun R. Commons, 
Boston, Ginn, 1921. 838 p. 


A new edition of the standard case book on this subject. 


Readings and Problems im Statistical Methods. By Horace 
Secrist. New York, Macmillan, 1920. 427 p. 


A series of well chosen selections helpful alike to student and general 
reader in properly collecting and interpreting statistical data, with much illus- 
trative matter relating to problems of social control and business policy. 


Labor’s Challenge to the Social Order. By Joun GraHam Brooks. 
New York, Macmillan, 1920, 441 p. 


A spirited discussion of existing social conflicts, sub-titled “Democracy 


_ Its Own Critic and Educator,” with suggestive treatment of the development 


aes 


of protective standards for labor. The author aptly quotes the following 
from a recent letter of Lord Bryce to a friend: “To avert grave conflicts 
between classes and interests we must in good time inquire into and deter- 
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mine so far as possible their causes and conditions. We need, therefore, 
to-day and at once, a much more adequate provision for social research and 
for giving publicity to the results of such research. But to be most fruitful 
our work must be conceived in a large and liberal spirit.” 


Industrial Fatigue and Efficiency. By H. M. Vernon. New York, 
Dutton, 1921. 264 p. 


Comprehensive account of present-day knowledge concerning influence of 
industrial fatigue on efficiency, discussing Output in Relation to Hours of 
Work; Rest Periods; Causation and Prevention of Accidents ; Limitation 
of Output; Lost Time and Sickness and Mortality; and Factory Lighting, 
Heating and Ventilation. This is a useful volume by an Oxford Fellow who 
was investigator for the British Industrial Fatigue Research Board and un- 
afraid of making frequent use of American sources. 


Civil War in West Virginia. By WintHrop D. Lane. New York, 
Huebsch, 1921. 128 p. 


“Mr. Lane’s account of the mining situation in West Virginia,” writes 
Professor John R. Commons in his introduction to this little volume, “ makes 
plain the issue that faces the nation: Shall the Supreme Court of the United 
States deny to labor unions the right to persuade. It is no longer, Shall 
labor unions be prohibited from committing violence. It is, Shall they be 
prohibited from even persuading non-unionists to join? * * * In the final 
analysis this is not a judicial question at all. It is a legislative question. It 
is a question of public policy.” 


An Introduction to the Psychological Problems of Industry. By 
Frank Watts. New York, Macmillan, 1921. 240 p. 


The author, lecturer in psychology in the University of Manchester (Eng- 
land), here discusses, in stimulating fashion, a subject in which an increasing 
number of persons in the United States as well as elsewhere have become 
interested. In discussing the creative impulse in industry, Mr. Watts says: 
“ Happily the problems which are here hinted at are being faced in a resolute 
manner to-day by the younger generation of efficiency engineers and works 
managers.” 


“Tuat fine and energetic body, the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, is strong for unemployment insurance. The day is coming 
when it will be as universal as compensation is rapidly becoming.”—IDA M. 
TARBELL in “ New Ideals in Business.” 
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Supplemental Select Bibliography On 
Unemployment 


HAT the problem of unemployment has become important 
to the American public is shown by the extensive literature 
on the subject which has appeared since the publication of our 
Supplemental Bibliography on Unemployment in the AMERICAN 
Lapor LEGISLATION Review for June, 1915, which followed our 


first bibliography in the issue of May, 1914. 


In this third bibli- 


ography it has not been practicable to include all material more 
recently issued, but effort has been made to select the more helpful 
and available books, pamphlets and magazine articles. 


SPECIAL BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Commons and Andrews. Principles 
of labor legislation. New York, 
Harpers, 1920. p. 514-517. 

Johnson, Julia E. Selected articles on 


unemployment. Ed. 2, enl. New 
York, Wilson, 1921. Bibliography, 
p. xxii-l. 


New York (City). Municipal refer- 
ence library. Unemployment—an- 
notated bibliography of material in 

Municipal reference library, com- 


GENERAL 


American association for labor legis- 
lation. Unemployment prevention 
and insurance, by John B. Andrews. 
American labor legislation review, 
ec., 1920, v. 10: 233-239.) 
. See Unemployment, a problem of 
industry. Articles by Whiting Wil- 
liams, Sidney Hillman, N. I. Stone, 
Meyer Bloomfield, H. A. Hatch, 
Otto T. Mallery, G. D. Robertson, 
Henry R. Seager. (American labor 
legislation review, March, 1921, v. 


11: 13-59.) 
Mee... ss Public action to combat un- 
employment. Articles by John B. 


Andrews, Morris L. Cooke, Edwin 

F. Gay, Frederick W. MacKenzie. 

(American labor legislation review, 

June, 1921, v. 11: 154-173.) 
Unemployment survey, 1920- 

21, with standard recommendations. 

(American labor legislation review, 
Sept., 1921, v. 2: 191-215.) 


Shows extent of the evil, and presents re- 
ports from a hundred cities on remedial 


measures. 

ae... Unemployment. Articles by 
John B. Andrews, Warren G. Hard- 
ing, Herbert Hoover, and B. See- 
bohm Rowntree. (American labor 
legislation review, Dec., 1921, v. 
2: 295-307; 311-314.) 

a Unemployment prevention and 
insurance. Articles by John R. 
Commons, Henry S. Dennison, 


piled by L. H. Bolander, March 10, 
1921. 32 p. (mim.) 


Russell Sage foundation. Library, 
Unemployment: a_ selected bib- 
ies (Bulletin No. 50, Dec., 
1921. 


United States, Department of Labor. 
Library. Recent literature on un- 
employment, compiled by Laura A. 
Thompson, 1921, 35 p. (mim.) 


MATERIAL 


Wm. J. Mack, Philip Murray, 
Henry L. Shattuck. (American 
labor legislation review, Mar., 1922, 
v. 12: 15-49.) 


Bassett, Wm. R. When the workmen 
help you manage. New York, Cen- 
tury, 1919. 266 p. Providing steady 
jobs for your men, p. 138-155. 


Beveridge, W. H. Unemployment, a 
problem of industry. London, 
Longmans, 1917. 405 p. 

Discusses the problem, its remedies, sources 
of information, seasonal and cyclical fluctua- 
tion, the reserve of labor. 

Cohen, Jos. L. Insurance against un- 
Preys ens London, King, 1921. 
3 


Study of efforts in all countries to mitigate 
evils of unemployment by means of insur- 
ance. 

Commons and Andrews. Principles 
of labor legislation. New York, 
Harpers, 1920. Chapter on unem- 
ployment, p. 287-322. 


Federated American engineering so- 
cieties. Committee on elimination 
of waste in industry. Waste in in- 
dustry. New York, McGraw, 1921. 
409 p. 

Great Britain. Board of Trade. Ab- 
stract of labor statistics of the 
United Kingdom, London, annually. 


Contains especially fluctuations in employ- 
ment, unemployment insurance, and opera- 
tion of labor exchanges. 


8&8 American Labor Legislation Review 
Bats acetic Ministry of labor. Labour Lescohier, Don D. The labor market. 
gazette. London, monthly, 1893— New York, Macmillan, 1919. 338 p. 


Regularly contains sections on employment. 
Hart, Hornell H. Fluctuations in un- 
employment in cities of the United 
States, 1902 to 1917. Cincinnati, 
Helen S. Troustine foundation, v. 1, 
No. 2: 45-59. 

Harvard Economic Service. Employ- 
ment and the business cycle. (Re- 
view of economic statistics, Jan., 
1922, v. 4, No. 1: 12-52.) 


International association of public 
employment services. Proceedings 
of eighth annual meeting. Ottawa, 
Canada, Sept. 20-22, 1920. Ottawa, 
1921. 230 p. Unemployment and 
organization of employment. p. 7- 
105. For brief report of Buffalo 
meeting, Sept. 7-9, 1921, see Survey, 
Sept. 24, 1921, p. 719 (No. 203.) 


International labor conference. First 
annual meeting, Oct. 29-Nov. 29, 
1919, Washington, D. C., WasSarA. 
Washington, Govt. print. off., 1920. 
300 p. 

Draft conventions concerning establishment 
of free employment agencies and reciprocal 
admission of aliens to benefit of unemploy- 
ment insurance; recommendations concerning 
private employment agencies, recruiting of 
workers in one country to be employed in 
another, establishing of unemployment insur- 
ance, and allocation of public works. 

a teiok Be Second session, June 15-July 
10, 1920, Genoa. International labor 
office, Geneva, 1920. 699 p. 

Concerning employment of seamen. 

Sek Ce Third session, Oct. 25-Nov. 
19, 1921, Geneva. Official bulletin, 
international labor office, supp. to 
v. 4, No. 23, Dec. 7, 1921. 

Recommendation concerning prevention of 
unemployment in agriculture. . 

International labour office publica- 
tions. 

Unemployment material appears regularly 
in Studies and reports, series c, and irregu- 
larly in Industrial and labour information, 
Monthly international labor review, Legisla- 
tive series, Official bulletin and Reports of 
the international labour conference. 

Johnson, Julia E. Selected articles. 
Handbook series. Ed. 2, enl. New 
York, Wilson, 1921. 309 p. 


Lauck, W. J. Irregularity of employ- 
ment of railroad workers. Chicago, 
1921. 39 p. 


Presented before the United States rail- 
way labor board. 


a eaaseees Irregularity of employment 
in the anthracite industry, 1920. 
Washington, 1920. 37 p. 

Presented on behalf of United mine work- 


ers of America before the Anthracite coal 
commission. 


Leiserson, Wm. M. A federal reserve 
board for the unemployed. Re- 
printed from Annals of American 
academy of political and _ social 
science, Jan., 1917. 


Outline of a plan for administering the 
remedies for unemployment. 


Analyses causes of fluctuation in American 
labor supply and demand, and discusses meth- 
ods for reducing it. 


Mess, H. A. Casual labor at the 
docks. London, Bell, 1916. 147 p. 


The scramble for work; irregular earnings” 
and their consequences; suggestions for de- 
cazualization. i 


Mills, F. C. Contemporary theories 
of unemployment and unemploy- 
ment relief. New York, Longmans, 
1917. 179 p. 

New York City. Mayor’s Committee 
on unemployment. Nine publica- 
tions, 1915-17. New York, The 
Committee. (Summary in Survey, 
Feb. 5, 1921.) 

New York Evening Post. The busi- 
ness cycle. 1921. 32 p. 

Series of articles starting CGct. 17, which 
deal with the theory of the business cycle, 


and its application to the management of 
business. 


President’s conference on unemploy- 
ment, Sept. 26-Oct. 13, 1921. Wash- 
ington, Govt. print. off., 1921. 
178 p. 

Rowntree, B. Seebohm. The human 
factor in business. London, New 
York, Longmans, 1921. 176 p. : 

Sections on regularizing work, labor turn- 
over, unemployment insurance. 

Slichter, Sumner H. The turnover of 
factory labor. New York, Apple- 
ton, 1919. 460 p. 

Treatment of amount, cost, causes, and 
means of reducing the shifting of working 
forces. : 

Smelser, D. P. Unemployment and 
American trade unions. Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins, 1919. 154 p. ] 

Discusses trade union theory and unem- 
ployment. ‘ 

Survey. Unemployment; compensa- 
tion and prevention, by John R. 
Commons. Oct. 1, 1921. p. 5-9 
Also reprint. 

Discussion of the Huber bill introduced in 
Wisconsin legislature in 1921. t 

United States. Bureau of labor statis- 
tics. Bulletins. Washington, Govt, 
print. off., 1895— ‘ 


Nos. 182, 183, 192, 195, 196, 202, 2 
241, 247 ; » 206, aaa 


=p mms ares Monthly labor review. Wash- » 
ington, Govt. print. off., 1915— 
_Furnishes data on labor turnover, opera | 
sey of public employment offices, and related 
Opics, 

..++.+..Employment Service. Indus- - 
trial employment survey bulletin. . 
Washington, Boye print. off., 1921. 

on ti i i * 
ment athly oes 7 which supplies comple 

Williams, Whiting. What’s on the: 
worker’s mind. New York, Scrib-- 
ner’s, 1920. 329 p. 


A study “b h 0 
find ey y one who put on overalls to | 


PU eh ten: Full up and fed up. New! 
York, Scribner's, 1921. 324 p. | 


An account of “the worker’ i in 
crowded Britain.” iin! 
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